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The edition of “Out West Magazine’ in which this 
article was originally printed was exhausted within 
thirty-six bours after the number was off the press. 
demand for Senator Brown’s article bas been so great, 

however, that we have been prevailed upon to reprint it. 


—THE EDITORS. 
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that phrase? Do you realize that 

it means that we are to have an 
opportunity to cross swords with the 
most devastating scourge that has ever 
attacked the human race? 

Here we have a great question, non- 
‘partisan in its nature, moral and re- 
ligious in its character and directly or 
indirectly connected with every human 
activity. A question that is of more 
vital importance to the welfare of so- 


LIFORNIA Dry! Do you realize 
the significance and importance of 


ciety than all others combined. A ques- 
tion that has a direct bearing upon the 
very foundations of society and deals 
with that which is responsible for nearly 
all the crime and evil in the world. 

If any one is in doubt as to whether the 
use of alcohol is beneficial or not, let him 
ask himself this question; ““Would the 
world be better off with or without al- 
cohol?” And before he answers, let him 
consult the statistics dealing with crime 
and its cost to society. Let him scan 
the records of wrecked lives and of living 
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deaths, of blasted hopes and of misery, 
sorrow and death. 


Alcohol Kills More Than War 


In statistics cited by one of our con- 
gressmen, it is declared that “alcohol is 
killing off as many Americans every year 
as all the wars of the world have killed in 
battle in 2,300 years. . Alcohol 
is killing our people at the rate of nearly 
2,000 every day inthe year. . . . It 
is estimated that the cost of previding 
for the added crimes, pauperism, idiocy 
and insanity produced by alcohol in the 
United States exceeds $2,000,000,000 per 
annum.” 

In the face of indisputable facts show- 
ing that alcohol is the one great menace 
of the race, and that its use results in 
the appalling loss of human life and the 
worse than wasting of billions of dollars, 
is it not passing strange that there can 
be found those who insist that the traffic 
must continue? 


Greed and Appetite Opposes 


What are the reasons for this attitude? 
Generally speaking, there are two funda- 
mental reasons, namely, greed and appe- 
tite. Greed does not want to lose its 
opportunity to make dollars, and appe- 
tite does not want to be bridled, even 
though it destroy mankind. 

When the question is asked in Cali- 
fornia, “Why do you oppose the cessa- 
tion of making and selling alcohol?” 
the excuses (for they are not reasons) 
are offered, “That it will hurt business 
and destroy our grape industry.” That 
these excuses are absolutely without 
foundation and just the contrary to the 
actual facts, I shall now briefly show. 


Cost of Liquor Crime 


The following statistics, compiled from 
official returns to State Controller, are 
worthy of your most, earnest considera- 
tion. 

California, says these reports, paid 
TWENTY-NINE MILLION DOLLARS 
in 1912 in public taxations as the direct 
expense of whiskey-made crimes com- 
mitted in this State. The figures are 
not rumor or random, but are taken 
from official records in the Capitol at 
Sacramento. 
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According to these tables, crime cost 
California, in 1912, the stupendous. sum 
of $37, 153, 471. The figures given are 
those only of actual expenditures by 
City, County or State, and do not in- 
clude the enormous costs paid by private 
interests in various ways as a result of 
crime. 


Taking the grand total of official paid 
expense, THIRTY-SEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS, and applying to it the per- 
centage which judicial and penal authori- 
ties agree is chargeable to liquor drink- 
ing, namely 80 per cent, it is found that 
California’s liquor budget in 1912 con- 
sumed over Twenty-nine Million Dollars 
in public taxation. 


It is estimated that in the City of Los 
Angeles approximately eight million dol- 
lars annually are spent for drink. Sup- 
pose that this sum, now worse than 
wasted, were spent in building say 4000 
homes. This would provide work for 
the various building trades, stimulate 
business in materials, and the idle army 
of the unemployed would practically 
melt away. On the other hand, we had 
in our city jails last year 39,440, and 
applying the percentage named by ju- 
dicial and penal authorities, namely, 
about 80 per cent, we find that we had 
the pleasure of boarding while they ewre 
there over thirty-one thousand non- 
producers, to say nothing of the addi- 
tional cost for court and police service. 


Business Helped—Not Hurt 


Let us pause just for a moment to see 
how much business is hurt by the facts 
cited. If California goes dry, we as tax- 
payers will be excused from paying 
twenty-nine millions in increased taxa- 
tion. Well, that doesn’t hurt very much. 


Again, we taxpayers will be excused 
from participating in a debasing business 
that costs us about fourteen times more 
than we get out of it in revenue. Well 
that doesn’t hurt very much, either. As 
a matter of fact, there is no hurt to be 
discovered. On the contrary, there is 
decided gain financially, morally and 
physically. Why should we permit the 
comparatively few to keep alive a soul- 














destroying traffic that imposes such an 
appalling burden on the many? 


Financial statistics of counties and 
cities in the State of California, taken 
from the reports of the State Con- 
troller and U. 8S. Census, show that the 
total income to the State from liquor 
licenses amounts to a little over two 
million dollars annually. Now, when we 
recall that we are compelled to spend 
something over Iwenty-nine millions an- 
nually to take care ot the criminal effects 
of the liquor traffic in this State, I think 
you will agree that it would be well to 
hurt that kind of business, and moreover 
give it a hurt from which it would never 
recover. 


Supreme Court Decision 


The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court forever disposes of the 
question as to the legal right to retail 
liquor. The decision in the Christensen 
case reads, in part, as follows: 


“There is no inherent right in a 
citizen to sell intoxicating liquors by 
retail. It is not a privilege of a citizen 
of the state or of a citizen of the United 
States.” 


Personal Liberty Fetish 


Now just a word about the familiar 
cry, “You are taking away personal 
liberty.” Well has it been said: 


“No rights of property or of personal 
liberty can prevail against the rights 
of the people to protect public morals 
and promote the general welfare.” 


On every side is the necessity of good 
predominating over evil, and yet every 
effort to enthrone decency and morality 
is hounded by the wailing cry, “You are 
taking away personal liberty.” 


Personal liberty is not liberty at all; 
it is simply personal license—the license 
to do what one pleases regardless of the 
ultimate effects upon society at large. 
The howl for personal liberty is born of 
ignorance—ignorance of the fundamental 
fact that individuals can not live unto 
themselves alone, but have duties and 
obligations to society at large, and which 
can not be shirked or ignored. 
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The worth or desirability of reform 
measures must be judged primarily as 
to their effect upon the majority of in- 
dividual units making up society. If a 
given measure can be shown to benefit 
the larger portion, then the cry for per- 
sonal license by the few should be ignored. 


Wherever and whenever the greatest 
good to the greatest number can be 
determined, there the path of duty lies. 


In the last analysis this solicitude for 
liberty simply means that certain indi- 
viduals, in order to gratify personal 
appetite and desire, are willing to sacri- 
fice their fellow men upon the altar of 
alcohol, and consequently to wreck the 
peace and ahppiness of thousands of 
homes. 


The Grape Industry 


Now we come to the chief argument of 
those who oppose California Dry. Say 
they, “If California goes dry you will 
destroy the State’s greatest industry— 
the grape industry.” That this state- 
ment is false and misleading can be 
shown by a few simple facts. To begin 
with, we must differentiate between the 
grape industry and the wine industry, 
for not all grapes are converted into wine. 


From the report of the State Board of 
Equalization of 1912 the following facts 
are quoted: 


Total acreage planted to grapes 
of all kinds in California....339,966 acres 


(California State Board of Equalization 
report 1912. The 1910 report gave 
27,453 acres in Tulare County which 
were omitted in the 1912 report. ) 


Proportion planted to wine grapes....49% 
Proportion planted to table grapes?..18% 
Proportion planted to raisin grapes.32% 


From this it is learned that less than 
half of the grapes produced in California 
are used for wine. This leaves for con- 
sideration only one-half of the grape 
crop. In passing it may be of interest 
to know that the wine traffic of Cali- 
fornia is a mere bagatelle as compared 
with the balance of the State’s industries. 
The value of products of vinous liquors 
for 1909 was $8,937,000, and for all 
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industries $529,761,000. From these fig- 
ures (taken from the Abstract of Census 
—California Supplement) it will be seen 
that the wine traffic amounts to only a 
little over 14 percent of total industries. 


Turn Grapes Into Grape Juice 


The opponents of the dry amendment 
are loudly proclaiming that if it carries, 
the wine grape vineyards and the crush- 
ing plants will be worthless. Such is not 
the case, as the grapes may be converted 
into grape juice by the same crushing 

lants that are now used in wine making. 
speaking of the feasibility of using 
the wine grape for this purpose, Prof. 
F.. T. Bioletti, Professor of Viticulture 
at the University of California, declares: 


“Any grape which will make good wine 
will make good grape juice, and the best 
for one purpose is the best for the other.” 

I believe that the wine grape crop of 
California can be profitably converted 
into good, wholesome nourishing grape 
juice at less cost than wine, and that a 
large market may be created for it 
throughout the United States. 


Again, in many instances table grapes 
may. be successfully grafted on wine 
grape vines. While the demand for 
table grapes at present is not as large as 
the other varieties, they bring about 
four times as much money. With the 
opening of the Panama Canal and the 
modern methods of packing and shipping, 
the market for table grapes could be 
greatly increased. In this connection 
Mr. R. G. Risser, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, says: “There are approxi- 
mately seven hundred thousand barrels 
of grapes imported into this country 
from Spain, selling at a price of about 
three million dollars, or something about 
four to sixteen cents per pound.” 


From the foregoing facts it will be 
realized that the wine grape vineyards 
and crushing machinery may be utilized 
in a legitimate and wholesome industry 
that would employ many thousands, and 
many that at present would not and 
ought no associate themselves with the 
wine traffic of today. What father or 
mother would desire that son or daughter 
seek employment in the wineries or 
distilleries of today? Such would find 
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legitimate work in making grape juice, 
bottling, labelling, etc. 


No Money in Wine Grapes 


Do not be misled by the specious ery 
that wine grape growers will be deprived 
of profit for there is practically none. 
On page 483, Vol. 2, Nos. 3 and 4, 
monthly bulletins of the State Com- 
mission on Horticulture published in 
March and April, 1913, Prof. F. T. 
Bioletti, of the State University ar 
Berkeley, speaks as follows: 


“The average price received by pro- 
ducers (wine grape) for a series oh years 
must be very close to the cost of pro- 
duction. That this is actually the case 
appears from the following tables based 
on accounts kept at a number of vine- 
yards in different parts of the State.” 
He then gives some tables showing the 
cost of land, grapevines, marketing, etc. 


On page 484, Prof. Bioletti makes the 
following significant statement—a state- 
ment that shows the needlessness of 
worrying about the profits in the growing 
of wine grapes. Said he: 


“The grape grower’s profit is what re- 
mains of the difference between the price 
paid by the consumer and the cost of 
production, after deducting packing ex- 
penses, transportation charges and the 
tolls of the various agents of distribution. 


“Often nothing remains, or, in other 
words, he is selling his grapes at cost and 
receiving nothing for his time end expen- 
diture of energy. Not infrequently an 
examination of his balance sheet will 
show that his profit is a minus quantity. 
In fact, there are many vineyards in the 
State, both large and small, which an 
accurate system of bookkeeping would 
prove to be conducted at an average 
annual loss. This is possible on a large 
vineyard only by foregoing a reasonable 
rate of interest on the money invested, 
or by paying the deficit from some other 
source, such as the increase of the value 
of the land. On a small vineyard, where 
the owner does most of the work, this 
form of unselfishness can be carried still 
further. He may not only obtain no 
returns on any capital invested in his 
place, but he may fail to obtain even 
current rates of wages for his own time 























and labor. In other words, he would be 
better off financially if he gave his vine- 
yard away and worked for the man he 
gave it to.” 


The Labor Question 


One of the bogy men that is constantly 
being paraded by those who desire to 
keep alive the liquor traffic is that if 
California goes dry many laborers will 
be thrown out of employment. Well! 
just listen to this, you laboring men of 
California: On page 512 of the horti- 
cultural bulletin already referred to, Mr. 
Horatio F. Stoll, the secretary of the 
California Wine Growers Protective As- 
sociation, has the following to say: 

“One of the most serious difficulties 
which we must overcome, if we hope to 
compete successfully with France, Italy, 
Germany and Spain and Portugal in the 
wine market, is the labor problem. 
This fall pickers were at a premium in 
the vineyards, and as a result, prohibitive 
prices had to be paid to the Japs, Hindoos 
and other available help that could be 
pressed into service. 


“But with the opening of the Panama 
Canal, it is expected that the influx of 
immigration from Southern Europe will 
help to adjust this vexing problem.” 

Now pause here just long enough to 
recall that Prof. Bioletti said that the 
small grower of wine grapes would be 
better off if he gave his vineyard away 
and worked for the man he gave it to. 
And then just cast a glance at the 
brilliant (?) future of the wine industry, 
which, (according to Mr. Stoll, the 
secretary of the Wine Growers Protective 
Association) must, if it is ‘to compete 
with the wine markets of the world, em- 
ploy the pauper labor of Southern 
Europe. And yet we are told that if 
California goes dry the vineyardist will 
be ruined and labor thrown out of em- 
ployment. 

It is self-evident that anything that 
would cause a grower of wine grapes to 
convert his grapes into grape juice, table 
grapes or raisins would be a blessing, and 
not one in disguise either. 


Experience of California Grape Grower 


I have the following actual experience 
at first hand from a friend of mine who 
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tried to make some money from 200 acres 
of wine grapes. Said he: “I found ‘it 
impossible to sell my grapes at a profit 
as I was at the mercy of a,small group of 
wine manufacturers (as is every other 
small wine grape grower). I then de- 
termined to put in a crushing plant and 
make wine myself. After making the 
wine, I was compelled to hold it for two 
years and then sell it at the wine ring’s 
own price. In submitting samples of 
my claret one buyer would tell me that 
the color was too dark; the next buyer 
interviewed assured me that the color 
was too light. Anything to beat the 
price down, and I became convinced that 
I could not beat the wine ring game.” 

The smaller wine grape growers, who 
are at the mercy of a few wineries and 
distilleries, are not fearing for their 
profits, for there are none. In fact, many 
have torn out their vines and substituted 
other crops. The ones who are crying 
most loudly against “California Dry” 
are not the small growers, but the few 
large growers who also purchase grapes 
of others at their own price and convert 
them into wines and brandies. These 
are the fellows who are making the money 
and naturally they do not want California 
to go dry. 


Table Grapes Pay Better 


When the small vineyardists some 
time ago were offered a ruinous price for 
wine grapes, the growers in self-defense 
turned hogs into the vineyards and sold 
the grapes as pork. As against such a 
discouraging situation may be cited the 
fact that in 1912 forty (40) cars of pre- 
cooled table grapes were shipped from 
Escondido into Kansas and the Middle 
West and brought 8 to 10 cents a pound, 
or close to $200 per ton gross. From 
these facts and figures, which are not 
hearsay nor rumor, but based upon 
actual experience in this State, it will be 
seen that the grape industry is not in 
danger of extermination, but on the 
contrary, shows possibilities under “CAL- 
IFORNIA DRY” that prophesy better 
times to the grape grower, and that his 
larger financial return will be coupled 
with the satisfying assurance that he 
is a producer of good, wholesome food 
products rather than being in the business 
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of poisoning the human race. That this 
latter statement is not too strongly put, 
the following will show: 


Report of Paris Committee 


Extract from the Report of the Sitting of 
the Commitice of Supervision of the 
——? the Poor, December 18, 1902. 
Draf by Professor Debove, Dean 

of the Faculty of Medicine, and Dr. 

Faisans, Physician to the Hotel-Dieu: 
“Alcoholism is chronic poisoning re- 

sulting from the habitual use of alcohol, 

even when this is not taken in amounts 
sufficient to produce drunkenness. 

“Tt is an error to state that alcohol is 
necessary for workmen who are engaged 
in arduous manual labor, that it gives 
energy for work, or that it renews 
strength. The artificial excitement which 
it produces quickly gives place to ner- 
vous depression and weakness; in truth, 
alcohol is useful to nobody; it is harmful 
to all. 

“The habit of drinking leads to neglect 
of family, to forgetfulness of all social 
duties, to distaste for work, to want, 
theft and crime. It leads at the very 
least, to the hospital—for alcoholism 
causes a great variety of diseases, many 
of them most deadly; paralysis, insanity, 
disorders of the stomach and of the liver, 
dropsy. It is one of the most frequent 
causes of consumption. Finally, it com- 
plicates and renders more serious every 
acute illness—typhoid fever, pneumonia 
or erysipelas—which would be mild in a 
sober individual, will rapidly kill the 
alcoholic. 

“Alcoholism is one of the most frightful 
scourges—whether it be regarded from 
the point of view of the health of the 
individual, of the existence of the family, 
or of the future of the country.” 


Frequently the nations of Europe are 
quoted by liquor traffic advocates as 
examples of sobriety despite the constant 
use of alcoholic beverages, of vinous 
drinks in France and of malt in Germany. 
I have already told you of France. Now 
listen to what Von Moltke said: “Beer 
is a far more dangerous enemy to Ger- 
many than all the armies of France.” 
The Kaiser has requested his officers to 
toast one another in water, and he him- 
self follows the same practice. His 
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reason for this is that he is convinced 
that beer drinking is undermining the 
character of the German nation. 


Harmless(?) Wine and Beer Fables 
erman and French Ex- 
pert Testimony 

Professor Bollinger’s extensive autop- 
sies (5700 bodies) showed that every 
sixteenth male in Munich dies of Munich 
beer heart. ‘One rarely finds in Munich 
a faultless heart and a normal kidney in 
an adult man,’ affirms the same authori- 
ty. In summarizing his facts, Professor 
Kraepelin says thet not only is alcohol 
the immediate cause of nearly a third 
of all mental disturbances in Munich, but 
that in a whole series of other sichnesses 
—paralysis, epilepsy, arteriosclerosis, it 
is a decisive factor and one of the most 
important causes of degeneracy.”’ (“‘Anti- 
Alcohol Movement in Europe’”—Ernest 
Gordon. ) 


Dr. Keferstein—Dr. Delbrueck 


Dr. Keferstein declared the fable of 
the harmlessness of wine and beer to be 
fina ly destroyed. . + The theory 
that beer-drinkers do not have delirium 
tremens has long since been abaudoned. 
eu a “In comparing the alcohol- 
ism of various lands,” said Dr. Del- 
brueck, ‘‘we see that the beer and wine 
lands are the most alcohol drenched 
(France, Belgium and Bavaria ), and that 
the Schnaps lands (Sweden and Norway ) 
the least so. The beer danger is for the 
future far greater than the spirits danger.” 
—(Bericht u. d. IX Kongress, pp. 322 


seq. ) 
M. Joseph Reinach, French Deputy 


“We have become the most drunken 
nation on earth, and that, gentlemen, in 
thirty years. The number of drink-shops 
has reached the frightful figure of 477,000, 
one for every thirty adults! In many of 
our great cities and seaport towns the 
number of drinking places has since 1880 
doubled, nearly tripled. In hundreds of 
villages one counts a saloon for every 
tenth, nay for every fourth or tyird house! 
And in spite of this supersaturation the 
increase continues. More than six new 
saloons are on the average opened every 
day! Since 1880 our consumption of 
absolute alcohol has doubled, in some 




















provinces sextupled. And the sonce- 
quences of this immense poisoning? 
Who does not know them? They are 
written in the flesh of the nation. Ask 
at the Ministry of Justice for the statis- 
tics of criminality; at the Ministry of the 
Interior for those of madness, of suicide, 
of tuberculosis; at the Ministry of War 
for the conscript lists. 

“In ten departments the number of 
rejected conscripts has risen from 6 per 
cent to 20 per cent! In all France the 
number of suicides has doubles, of insane 
has advanced by a continual progression 
from 47,000 to 70,000. More than half 
the crimes against persons are com- 
mitted by alcoholists.”—Speech delivered 
before the French Chamber of Deputies. 


San Quentin Statistics 


So far, I have dealt with this subject 
mainly in its commercial aspects, and 
now I desire to briefly consider the 
question in its moral aspect, the most 
important aspect because of its direct 
bearing upon the character of. our 
citizenship. 

I believe that a glance at the San 
Quentin Prison Report, 1910 to 1912, 
will be sufficient for the purpose. In 
1911, 1881 prisoners were confined at 
San Quentin. Of this number 1326 were 
addicted to liquor—nearly 75 per cent. 
This showing speaks for itself, and bears 
out the fact that nearly all crime is 
directly or indirectly traceable to drink. 


Ruination and Temptation 


It is declared that wine is the favorite 
tool of the devil in starting young girls 
on their downward path to shame and 
destruction. Wine taken at cafes and 
road houses provides an easy way to 
sin and degradation. Indeed can any- 
thing good be said of the traffic? The 
wrecked and debauched lives of thou- 
sands upon thousands cry unto Heaven: 
“Take the hell-cup from us. We are 
not strong enough to resist temptation.” 

Jack London, in his story Jobn Barley- 
corn, graphically describes this weakness 
in his own experience. Loathing the 
stuff from boyhood up, he was not 
strong enough to resist invitations to 
drink for fear of being considered un- 
manly. Consequently, he repeatedly and 
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continuously drank until the appetite 
was fo and a great struggle pre- 
cipitated. It is well to remember that 


the millions who have gone to their 
doom through alcohol began with a first 
drink doubtless obtained in many in- 
stances from the tables of respectable 
society. 


Works Well in Kansas 


In the foregoing presentation of the 
evils of the liquor traffic, morally, 
physically and financially, the question 
arises, “Will the California Dry Amend- 
ment, if passed, remedy these evils?” 

The very best and most convincing 
answer to this question will be to scan 
a leaf from the Kansas Book of Ex- 
perience, as published in The Philadelpbia 
North American: 


“In 87 of her 105 counties there are no 
insane, in 54 no feeble minded; 96 have 
no inebriates, and they are scarcer than 
hen’s teeth in the other 9. Thirty-eight 
county poor-houses are empty. The 
pauper population falls short of 600. 
Sound minds in sound bodies has reduced 
her death rate from 17 to 7 per thousand, 
while her liquor-drinking neighbors’ death 
rate remains the same. 


“Though forced to acknowledge this, 
we can not help thinking it strange. The 
people who settled Kansas were not 
different, on the whole, from those who 
pioneered in Illinois, lowa and Nebraska. 
Nor are the soil and climatic conditions 
greatly unlike. Indeed, the odds are 
unfavorable to Kansas, so far as natural 
conditions are concerned. Yet many of 
the facts here arrayed could not be 
spoken of those states. 


“So something would seem to be the 
matter with Kansas. 


“Something is the matter with her. 
That something, we believe, can be boiled 
down into these first fourteen words con- 
stituting an amendment made to her 
constitution in 1881: 


“*The manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquor shall be forever pro- 
hibited in this State.’ 

“Tt is this fundamental provision, 
fought and evaded in some localities as 
it was for a quarter century, and strictly 
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enforced in all parts ‘of the State only 
within the last five years, that has 
helped Kansas to flaunt a two-hundred- 
million bank account in the face of a 
partial crop failure; that relieves her of 
spending much time, strength and money 
on paupers, criminals, insane and feeble- 
minded; that gives her people the best 
chances for living and the fewest excuses 
for dying.” 
Convincing Reason for Prohibition 

The Sacramento Daily Bee, although 
not in sympathy with prohibition, severe- 
ly arraigned the liquor traffic in this 
State. This arraignment, while given as 
advice and warning to the liquor in- 
terests, really constitutes a most powerful 
argument in favor of prohibition. The 
following extract is from an editorial of 
January 8, 1914: 

“The only thing for the wine, brewery 
and liquor interests of California to do in 
this crisis is to right-about-face—and 
that immediately. 

“They must at once divorce them- 
selves from the low saloon and the dirty 
dive; from the assignation roadhouse; 
from the arrogant and corrupt attempts 
at political domination—and they must 
give evidence that that divorce will be 
permanent. 

“The liquor traffic in California is 
what they have made it. The dirty 
dive is their pampered child. The low 
saloon is their costly offspring. The 
roadhouse that lures young boys to hell 
and inveiges young girls into prostitu- 
tion is the creature of their greed; of their 
contempt for common decency; of their 
arrogant disregard for the welfare and 
the rights of fathers and mothers, 
husbands and wives, sons and daughters; 
to their impious and damnable immo- 
lation of Boyhood and Girlhood upon 
the altar of the Pocket-Book. 

“Tf these hellish evils are not to be rem- 
edied—if the dive, the deadfall, the low 
saloon, the wedding of liquor and lust 
are not to be cast out of the traffic—if it 
is still to continue a menace to our boys 
and a lure to our girls, then the State of 
California had better embrace prohibi- 
tion as the least offending and offensive 
of two evils, the milder injustice of two 
injustices. 
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“They cannot well go to the father, 
holding in his good right hand the potent 
weapon of the Ballot, and say, ‘You 
must vote against this Prohibition amend- 
ment. Its passage would take from us 
all our property and leave us wrecked 
and ruined.’ 


“And if they do, let them expect this 
answer: ‘You ask me to protect your 
property, to save your dollars. Where 
is that which was dearer to me than all 
my property, all my dollars, than every- 
thing else I have on earth—almost than 
my own hopes of Heaven—my son, my 
boy? Your greed for dirty dollars sent 
him to the devil. Restore me my boy 
as he was, damn you, and then I may 
talk to you—but not before.’ 


“And if they beseech the mother for 
her vote may they not expect her to reply: 
“You men helped, and protected, and 
shielded, if you did not own, a gilded 
Satan’s den that lured my girl into its 
net and drove her to ruin and to shame. 
You met every cry for vengeance against 
that devil’s trap with a sneer, or an 
evasion; and each effort to clean it out 
brought from you your powerful in- 
fluence with the authorities to give the 
den a renewed lease of vicious life. And 
now you beg me to vote for the protec- 
tion of your property. You'll excuse 
me, but my vote will not go to save any 
property used to send young girls to 
Hell. I will need it in November in an 
effort to save the best of all property— 
the Girlhood of California.’ ” 


Save Tax-Payers Millions 


I believe that I have proved by facts 
and figures that if the California Dry 
Amendment is passed, that it will im- 
prove business, make our grape industry 
more profitable, purify the moral at- 
mosphere of the State, transform thou- 
sands into respectable and industrious 
citizens, immensely lessen the population 
of our penal institutions and insane 
asylums, save the taxpayers millions of 
dollars, and lastly, but most important 
of all, prevent the ruination of our boys 
and girls. Should we not be grateful 
for an opportunity to accomplish all this 
and more? Is it not our duty to bend 
every effort to this great desideratum? 
Let us not hesitate when the question is 











asked, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
but respond with alacrity, “I am, and I 
will do all in my power to aid him in the 
making of a successful life.” 

Nine other states have made this 
—< forward movement, why should 

alifornia, foremost in great political 
humanitarian movements, lag behind in 
this momentous question? 

When the liquor traffic cries out for 
more time in which to close out its 
business, the question may wellasked, 
“What do you want more time for?” 
To poison more people! To add more 
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population to our penitentiaries and 
insane asylums! To ruin more girls and 
boys! To increase.our burden of taxa- 
tion! Is this what you want more time 
for? Not much!! You have debauched 
society long enough. You have had 
your inning, now decency and morality 
are to have theirs. 

Our sentiments in this connection 
should respond to those of Abraham 
Lincoln’s at witnessing the cruelties of 
the slave market. Said he, in effect, 
“Tf I ever get a chance to strike this 
institution, 1’ll strike it hard.” 














THE BOOZE-MAKER AND HIS PRODUCT—AN EXHIBIT 





The following letters tell their own story. No comment could strengthen their argument. their 
authenticity is guaranteed by the Chicago Daily Tribune, one of the greatest newspapers in the world, 
by the Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, and by W. H. Anderson, president of the New York Anti- 


Saloon League: 
Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 3, 1913. 


Keeley Institute, Dwight, Illinois. Gentlemen:—Our customers are your prospective patients. 
We can put on your desk a mailing list of over 50,000 individual consumers of liquor. The list is the 
result of thousands of dollars of advertising. Each individual on the list is a regular consumer of liquor. 
The list of names is new, live and active. We know, because we bave circularized it regularly. We will 
furnish this list in quantities at the prices listed below, remittances to accompany each order: 40,000 to 
50,000, $400; 20,000, $300; 10,000, $200. We will not furnish the list in lots of less than 10,000. Dis- 
continuance of business January 1 is the occasion of our selling our mailing list. Yours very truly, 


Kentucky Distillers’ Distributing Co. 
(Signed) W. Franklin, President. 


In a follow-up letter, dated December 20, 1913, the following paragraph appears: 


“We know that you can make our list exceptionally productive to you. Each man on it bas been a 
regular buyer of liquor by mail and a constant user of it, and there is not a single one who would not 
like to quit the babit. Each man is keenly alive to the injury of bis practice, and be is only awaiting 
some way of stopping. If you can convince bim of the permanent efficacy of your treatment be is your 
patient and you know bow to convince bim.” 
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How About The Faucet ? 


A Question Asked and Answered 


One test to determine the sanity of an individual is to set 
him at the task of baling water out of a bath-tub, the faucet of 
which is running a stream. If the patient attempts to bale out 
the water without turning off the faucet, he is adjudged insane. 
What, then, is to be said of the popular methods of dealing with 
the effects of the Liquor Traffic? 

* * * * 

We get red in the face with enthusiasm over a proposed 
institution to care for delinquent and degenerate children! How 
about the faucet? Listen to this: 


Judge Fred H. Taft, of the Los Angeles Juvenile Court, says: 


“Eliminate liquor, and at a single stroke you relieve the 
Juvenile Court of more than 50 per cent of its business. Directly 
or indirectly, more than one-half of the cases of juvenile delinquency 
in this county can be traced to the use of intoxicating liquors. 
There is no other influence for evil, as demonstrated in the treatment 
of juvenile delinquence, that compares with that of the liquor 


traffic.” 
*” * * * 


We work like beavers organizing a league to work for a 
model penitentiary, work farms, etc. How about the faucet? 
Listen to this: 


Judicial and penal authorities unite in declaring that about 
80 per cent of all crime is caused by alcobol. 
oe * ” a 
To establish rescue homes for fallen women is a most needful 
and laudable undertaking. How about the faucet? Listen to 
this: 
Senator Truesdale, chairman of the white slavery committee in Wisconsin, says: “‘The 


evidence presented to our committee tends to show that from 80 to 85 per cent. of the girls who 


go wrong, get started in the wine room.” 
* * * * 


We gladly sacrifice time and energy in running about 
creating public sentiment to demand an insane asylum that 
shall be built upon the modern bungalow plan. How about the 
faucei? Listen to this: 

Scientific authorities the world over agree that alcobolism is 
the principal cause of direct and heredity degeneracy, of idiocy, 
imbecility, dementia and all the forms of insanity. 

* * * * 
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It is comparatively easy to get people interested in reform 
movement of the kind referred to. They will give generously of 
their time and money. The press reports their meetings and 
illustrates their doings. Everybody is imbued with the necessity 
of immediate action, and everybody is glad of the opportunity 
to be helpful to afflicted humanity, etc. When everything is in 
full blast, and snappy resolutions have set in motion vice com- 
missions, slum squadrons charity banquets and balls, someone 
who is convinced that the attempt to bale out the tub while the 
faucet is continually adding to its contents is a waste of time, 
work and money, is brave enough to cry out: 

“Turn off the faucet! Stop manufacturing the damnable 
stuff called ‘alcohol’.’ 

Then what happens? Exclamations of approval? Demon- 
strations of joy and satisfaction that the real and only remedy 
has been found? Prominent citizens rushing to aid in closing 
the faucet? Not at all! On the contrary, a great stillness 
prevails, and out of the stillness comes the warning: 

“Hush! You will burt business!’ 

What is this business that will be hurt? It is the business 
of making criminals, paupers, insane and idiots. 

It is estimated that for every dollar received by the State in 
license fees from the liquor traffic, it costs the State ten dollars to 
take care of its evil effects, this expense being a large proportion of 
the upkeep of courts, police departments, penai institutions, jails, 
poor-houses, insane ‘asylums, etc. Statistics show that the State 
of California receives about three million dollars in license fees 
and, by applying the estimated percentage, California sustains an 
annual loss of about twenty-seven millions of dollars. 

This is the kind of business that the ‘‘wets’’ are so afraid will 
be hurt by making California “‘dry’’. 
* ” * ok 

Kansas closed the faucet. Result? Listen to this: 

“In 87 of her 105 counties there are no insane, in 54 no 
feeble-minded; 96 have no inebriates, and they are scarcer than 
hen’s teeth in the other 9. Thirty-eight county poor-houses are 
empty. The pauper population falls short of 600. Sound 
minds in sound bodies have reduced her death rate from 17 to 7 
per thousand, while her liquor-drinking neighbors’ death rate 
remains the same.”’ 

Closing the faucet is the sane way, the economic way, the 
effective way. 

Gladstone says: ‘‘Jt is the duty of government to make it 
bard to do wrong and easy to do right, and the people govern by 
their ballots.” 
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Socialism, Labor and The Liguor Traffic 


SOME REFLECTIONS 


By J. Stitt Wilson 


(Former Socialist Mayor of Berkeley, Cal., and member of the National Executive 
Committee of the Socialist Party of America) 








OME reflections—that is all. A 
comprehensive treatment of this 
m subject would fill a volume. 

The labor movement especially 
in its organized form is one of the most 
significant aspects of modern society. 
Its object is to raise the wages, shorten 
the hours, and better the conditions of the 
working class, by carrying on a struggle 
in the field of industry against the ex- 
ploiting employing class. The labor 
movement is not politically organized, 
and as yet has made no front attack on 
the capitalist system of industry, being 
satisfied to seek better conditions under 
capitalism. 

The Socialist movement is a class- 
conscious organization of the workers, to 
conquer political power and with that 
power abolish the present capitalist 
system of industry and to establish the 
principal large scale productive enter- 
prises on a cooperative basis, socially and 
democratically organized. 

The supreme criticism of the Socialists 
against capitalism is that it is an ex- 
ploitation of things and thus of human 
kings for mere profit. 

Both of these great modern movements 
are inspired by the one humanitarian aim 
—to improve the social and economic 
conditions of the workers; to establish a 
social environment where human life 
ean develop into higher expression. 
Their means is primarily economic, on 
the philosophical ground that the econ- 
omic life and condition determines 
largely all other form of human freedom 
and expression. . 

In the midst of the capitalist world in 
which these two movements battle, there 
exists a terrific world-vice, a social pest, 
@ monstrous social cancer, that eats and 
ee at. the whole social body—the 
iquor traffic. And along with these 
movements for human betterment there 
exists a scientific and ethical attack on 
this monster—scientific because, modern 





science says with one voice, that alcohol 
is a poison to body, nerve and brain, and 
@ menace to every function of man as a 
living organism;—ethical, because the 
liquor traffic fosters every depravity, 
hinders every virtue, and promotes vice, 
crime, insanity, and general moral de- 
terioration. 

This attack on the liquor traffic is a 
good half-century old and the seed of that 
long seedtime is now coming forth in a 
great harvest of anti-liquor sentiment, 
expressing itself in this and other states 
in constitutional amendments to utterly 
abolish the legalized liquor traffic. 

* * * 


The socialist movement all over the 
world has had to face the ravages of the 
liquor traffic. No final unanimity of 
opinion has yet been reached. The 
International Congress that did not meet 
this year on account of the European war, 
was to have made a special study of 
alcoholism and the last authoritative 
action taken by the Socialist party of 
America, is in accordance with the 
International, viz., to make a careful 
scientific study of the effects of the liquor 
traffic upon the movements of the working 
class. A committee was appointed to 
report in May of next year. 

But very strong ground has already 
been taken by the organized socialists in 
various countries and some of the great 
personalities of the movement have 
sounded no uncertain note.* 

* * + 

In 1911 the Swedish socialist party by 
a vote of ninety-five to two placed the 
prohibition plank in their platform. It 
is claimed that this was the direct result 
of the benefits derived from five weeks of 
prohibition during the great general 
strike of 1909. 

In Norway, the socialists became 
wholly disgusted with the “public owner- 
ship” or Gothenburg ‘system of handling 
the liquor traffic. In 1903 the party 




























declared that the traffic injured the 
people intellectually, physically, morally, 
and econemically. After new advance 
steps every year and becoming more and 
more radicaly, in 1912 the party by a 
vote of 188 to 109, committed itself 
definitely to the policy of prohibition of 
the liquor traffic. 

The year 1905 was the banner year 
for the attack in the traffic by the 
socialists and organized lebor in Finland. 
It was the year of the great general strike 
for universal suffrage. “The Saloons 
Must Go,” was the watchword. During 
the whole strike there was only one arrest 
for drunkeness and not a drop of blood 
was spilt. The party has declared for 
absolute prohibition and is the strongest 
temperance force in that land. 

Even in beer-drinking Germany the 
socialists have fought the liquor traffic 
in their struggle on behalf of the workers. 
Gordon reproduces the entire statement 
signed by Belel, Singer, and all the great 
German socialists in 1909, in which the 
whole working class was called to boycott 
the liquor traffic. It is remarkable that 
the fight against three foes of the workers 
—unilitary despolism, capitalism, and the 
liquor traffic—were all struck with one 
blow in the statement of the Germen 
socialists. It is well known that both in 
Germany and Russia immense revenues 
from the liquor trade are used to buy the 
equipment and armaments of war. The 
great German socialist paper Vorwaerts, 
rejoiced over this attack on the liquor 
traffic, ‘‘as a blow in the face of the 
armament politicians and the enslavers 
of the people.” 

From the manifestion of the German 
socialist party that strikes at once the 
three foes, capitalism, militarism, and 
the liquor traffic, I quote the following: 

“In one place, German workmen, your 
opponents, are vulnerable. There a blow 
can be given the exploiters, heavy and 
crushing, yet without danger to our- 
selves. That place is spirits, the most 
dangerous of the poisons of the people.” 

“Away with spirits!” 

“Away with the fusel of the Junkers!’ 

“Out of the pennies of the drinkers the 
aristocrat gets his wealth. In the tears 
and deprivations of women are had the 
foundation of his pride and luxury. 
With every drop of brandy which goes 
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thru your throats you pay tribute to your 
worst enemy. 

“Be apostles of the spirit boycott! 
Strengthen your weaker comrades! 
Carry the fight into the smallest hamlet! 

“German workers, if you will no longer 
Junkers, serfs, avoid Schnaps! (intoxi- 
cants ). 

+ + * 

Many of the most able and noted 
Socialists of the European parties have 
taken a most aggressive attitude against 
the liquor traffic. 

Says Vandervelde, the greatest of 
Belgian socialists! ‘‘I see no reason for 
waiting for the morrow of the revolution, 
before we stop poisoning ourselves.” 
And again: ‘“‘We must have the courage 
to tell the workers that those who are 
filled up with gin are not capable of 
marching with us to the conquest of a 
better future. It is the imperative duty 
of the socialist to attack not only the 
enemy without, that is capitalism which 
exploits him, but the enemy within, 
which gnaws his entrails and wastes his 
resources.” 

“The socialists have reason to speak 
this way,” he adds. “An alecoholized 
people is incapable of socialist organiza- 
tion. All that reduces the consumption 
of alcohol increases the resources of the 
workingmen’s organization, raises the 
moral level of the proletariat, and gives 
new force for the war of emancipation.” 

“This is why all socialist groups, 
breaking with outworn. formulas, should 
stop putting off till the day after the revol- 
ution that which they should begin today— 
they should declare war on alcobol, should 
fight without truce and without mercy an 
enemy which is the more redoubtable in 
that it is within our own ranks. * * Those 
only are worthy to govern the world who 
have learned to master themselves.” 

This declaration of Vandervelde is 
masterful, comprehensive, and uncontro- 
vertible, from the standpoint of the 
struggle and program of the workers, 

The Austrian Socialist Deputy, Dr. 
Michael Schacherl says: 

“There is in our socialist party a 
certain fear of the prejudices of the 
masses, a want of energy in proceeding 
against our own vices and faults. Every 
orator who defends “moderate” use has 
general assent, for this makes him 
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popular; but we who have tw fight with a 
world of superstition, a world of enemies, 
cannot shut our eyes to the alcohol 
habits of our own party comrades. 

“We cannot keep our mouths closed. 
In spite of all temptations we must call 
the attention of the workers beside whom 
we fight for a new social order, to the fact 
that we should go forward a hundred 
times faster if alcohol did not stand 
in the way.” 

Dr. Victor Adler, another of the noted 
European socialists in an address at 
Vienna said: 

“ Alcobol is a poison which destroys our 
most important organ, the brain, the in- 
strument with which we, as a party, 
obtain all that we can obtain. * * We 
attack alcohol before all because it is one 
of the chief deadening and dampening 
factors in this fight.” 

Judge Otto Lang, leader of the Swiss 
socialists says, ‘“The saying, ‘let the poor 
devil have his beer,’ is a wholly reasonable 
argument from the point of view of the 
slave-holder. Socialists should be chary 
in the use of such arguments. * * Wear- 
iness and hunger fulfil a weighty function. 
In these feelings comes to consciousness 
the fact that our supplies are exhausted, 
that the body needs new nourishment. 
If the worker covers over this deficit by 
using spirits, it is, in accordance with the 
law of wages, very profitable for the 
employer but brings the worker to 
destruction. Our duty must be to agitate 
against the use of alcobol as against a 
wage-depresser of the worst type.” 

Dr. Legrain, another authority, says: 
“Abstinence might well become the con- 
crete formula of the class-war, so strik- 
ingly is it the natural weapon of the wage- 
workers against the contro ling classes.’ 

The relation of scabs and gunmen in 
strikes to the liquor traffic was stated by 
the socialist deputy Bruhn of Germany 
in these words: “What an ally is alcohol 

of the employing class! Where do the 
scabs come from to break strikes here in 
Breslau? Just from that Upper Silesia 
where the people’s only delight in life is 
drink, and where they have no idea of 
Socislism. From their ranks are drawn 
the levies which take organized labor in 
the rear. We stand surrounded by 
enemies, powerful and with no regard for 
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us. Should we not strike at alcobol, 
then ally?” 

The position taken by some socialists 
that the capitalist system is the only 
father of alcoholism, is denied by Vander- 
velde in the following language: “The 
theory that alcoholism is caused solely by 
the capitalist system is very seductive to 
those who love to conceal under the 
appearance of an unbending theoretical 
consistency, the lenient regard they have 
for the interests, prejudices, or vices of 
electors; but it bas the defect that it cannot 
undergo a serious examination.” 

* * + * 

In no language of my own as a worker 
in the socialist ranks and as a student of 
the labor movement could I state more 
clearly my convictions on the liquor 
traffic than to quote, as I have done, these 
paragraphs from noted European socialist 
leaders. After over twenty years of 
active work in socialist propaganda and 
close observation on two continents, and 
in a thousand towns and cities, I declare 
the liquor traffic to be an unmitigated 
curse, and a deceiving, destructive foe 
of the working-class in whatever form 
their struggle for social emancipation 
is expressed, social, political, or economic. 

On the other hand, the saloon and the 
liquor traffic is a bulwark of the present 
capitalist system, and a mighty ally of 
privilege and industrial injustice, on both 
the political and economic field. 

As socialists we condemn the capitalist 
system for its exploitation of human lives, 
thru its exploitation of things and values 
for mere profit. Now, no single market- 
able commodity in the world, of extensive 
use, is so wholly administered by the God 
of Profit as intoxicating drinks. 

The liquor traffic is the worst and 
basest form of profit-hunger, and profit- 
getting in the whole realm of the iniquity 
of the capitalist system. 

Compared to the amount of money 
invested, and the number of persons 
given employment, next to the robbery 
in land speculation, it is the biggest 
swindler and robber of the human race, 
if colossal profits is any measure. No set 
of men give so little and take so much as 
the saloon-keepers and distillers and 
brewers. From the standpoint of so- 
cialist criticism of injust capitalism, 
the liquor business from start to finish is 
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an arch-devil in exploiting a product for 
cold cash. 

And its chief gains are from the working 
class. I am credibly informed that in a 
mountain town in California, near which 
large developments were in progress, on 
railroads, and water and electric works, 
out of a payroll of $80,000 per month, 
seven saloons took from the workers, 
nearly fifty per cent of their earnings. 
Plain daylight robbery at the point of a 
six-shooter would be less harmful to the 
workers and to the community. A man 
at Stockton told me that in one week 
his savings of $600.00 went over the bars 
in that city. That sort of thing is going 
on continually. It never stops. 

But next to the white-slave traffic, 
itself an ally and a confederate of the 
liquor business, the liquor traffic is the 
most diabolical form of exploitation of 
human life. The trusts and monopolies 
rob men thru miserable wages, and 
exhausting labor and high prices, but 
this liquor traffic, infesting every city, 
town, hamlet and countryside, robs men 
and women of every thing that makes 
human life lovely or worthy or desirable. 

It robs them of their meagre financial 
resources. It puts the maggots of alcohol 
to eat down the body and all its vital 
organs, and to undermine the brain and 
nervous systems. The wrecks of the 
saloon strew our streets, and look up 
blear-eyed ia all our clubs. 

This business, in its hunger for Liquor- 
Profit, invades the souls and characters 
of men, turning noble men and women 
into the waste baskets of human society. 

It robs wives of their husbands, mothers 
of their sons, and children of their parents, 
and the state of decent and intelligent 
citizenship. 

Thus it exploits human life—body, 
mind, and soul—for Profit. And _ its 
deadly exploitation falls with greatest 
blight and curse on the working-class. 

The whole liquor business in its reckless 
disregard for the sanctity of human lives, 
in its heaping of its shame and degrada- 
tion upon its victims, for the sake of mere 
gain—Profit—stand a close second to 
the abominable white-slave traffic—which 
trades with the bodies and souls of 
women for mere Profit. The one plies 
its trade thru one perverted passion; 
the other plies its trade and gets its profit 





thru another. Both are morally inde- 
fensible and one has as good a right to be 
legalized as the other. 

In the last analysis, neither the voter 
nor the state has a right to legalize such 
distinctive and demoralization of human- 
ity. No moral or natural right exists 
to conduct either the white-slave traffic 
or the liquor-traffic. They are twin- 
exploiters, and twin-destroyers of the 
human race, and when the human race 
wakes to its senses, to intelligence and 
good-will, the liquor traffic will become 
an outlaw, as well as the white-slave 
traffic. And if we do not remove this 
cancer it will eat its deadly way, remorse- 
less, and godless, and inhuman, and we 
shall pay an awful tribute for our folly. 

*x. * 


In California this year the Parliament 
of the People is in session. We are 
debating on many matters that are be- 
fore us. And among others is the 
amendment to declare, illegal the liquor 
traffic, to remove legal sanction to this 
exploiting curse, to prohibit men from 
plagry with the appetite and invading 
the bodies and souls of their fellows for 
the mere Profit to be made out of a 
poison. 

The working-class constitutes a tre- 
mendous power in the Parliament of the 
People. Not on governors or legislators 
can we lay the blame of the perpetuation 
of this iniquity—the exploiter of man- 
kind. We are the law-makers this time. 
You—W orking-Man—are King. Never 
have you been King before. Kings have 
ruled you. Now that you are King, what 
is your will? What edict will you pro- 
claim? As king and governor and law- 
maker, are you going to be responsible 
for the continuation of a social cancer, a 
robber, and a contaminator of your 
fellowmen? 

If the liquor traffic remains legalized in 
California it will be by the edict, the will, 
the kingly votes of the working-class and 
the common people. Never before have 
you, O Common People, been King! 
What now shall the King say? 

Will you lie down cowering before this 
social monster that has robbed you, and 
degraded you, that has invaded your 
homes to lay them waste, and your souls 
to desecrate them? 

Will you allow the ProfitGod of 
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capitalism to swagger before you in this 
respect, as he does in others, and to 
frighten your timid souls into making law 
to his liking? 

What shall Labor say to the demands 
of this arch-robber and exploiter of the 
poor, as he cries out for a longer lease of 
power, and for the crown of respectable 
legalization? 

If labor—now King—cowers, is fright- 


*So great 
liquor traffic that Mr. Ernest Gordon, in his 


?, devotes his longest chapter to it. 


authorities are indisputed. 


has been the activity and influence of the socialist movement in Euro 
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ened, and listens to the demands of this 
Liquor Profit-God, hungry for more 
millions out of the poor, California will 
stay as it is, cursed by the legalized 
liquor traffic. 

But if Labor is wise and true to the 
interests of humanity, and wishes to 
prove its worthiness to be king California 
will go Dry, November 3, 1914. 

Let the King now speak! 
against the 
ovement in 


t book, “The Anti-Alcohol 
His 


‘acts herewith are guoted from his book. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
NOW PENDING BEFORE CONGRESS 


Congress to Vote on National Prohibition 


The following is the text of H. J. Res. 277, introduced by Richmond Pearson 
Hobson, with the preamble omi ted: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), That the fol- 
lowing amendment of the Constitution be, and hereby is, proposed to the States, to 
become valid as a part of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the 
several States as provided by the Constitution. 


ARTICLE— 


“Section 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, importation 
for sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes in the United States and all 
territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, and exportation for sale thereof, are 
forever prohibited. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress, or the States within their respective jurisdictions, shall 
have power to enforce this article by all needful legislation.” 











BLIND PIGS and PROHIBITION 


By. D. M. Grandier 








OSE opposed to prohibition loudly 
proclaim that it is a failure because 
it produces blind pigs. We must 
admit that more is heard about 

these sightless creatures in “dry” territory 
than anywhere else. Investigation shows 
however, that they thrive best where 
saloons are thickest. 

Last month an examination was made 
of records in the offices of the San 
Francisco Police Commission and Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue. This showed 
that San Francisco had 4213 places where 
liquor was legally sold, and 1292 blind 
pigs. 

Uncle Sam collected internal revenue 
tax from 5505 retail liquor dealers whose 
places of business were in the city. The 
Police Commission collected $15 a quarter 
for license from each of 2059 retail liquor 
sellers. They also gave free permits to 
2154 other liquor dealers. This latter 
list includes grocers, druggists and many 
others who do not sell by the glass. The 
two lists in the Police Commission’s 
office account for 4213 of those who have 
paid the internal revenue tax. Who 
are the other 1292 who have sworn that 
they intend to engage in the business of 
selling booze in San Francisco? Mani- 
festly, they are illicit joints. 

* aS x * 

That this is not a new state of affairs 
is shown by the following quotation from 
the Wholesalers and Retailers Review for 
March 1912. Reporting a conference 
between Mayor Rolph, the Board of 
Police Commissioners and representatives 
of the Royal Arch, the Review says: 

“It was a startling statement that 
Past Grand Valiant Commander Wm. C. 
Wood, spokesman for the Knights of the 
Royal Arch Committee, made when he 
said there were about 1200 blind pigs 
in the city. According to figures com- 
piled by him, there are 4500 internal 
revenue licenses in San Francisco, of 


which 2100 are bona fide retail liquor 
dealers possessing a municipal license. 
Of the other 2400 only 1200 are reputable 
drug-stores and grocery stores. This 
leaves 1200 that, from experience and 
observation,” said Mr. Wood, “it is safe 
to say can be called blind pigs.’ ” 

According to Past Grand Valiant 
Commander Wood’s figures, there were 
then only 3300 legalized liquor estab- 
lishments in San Francisco. There now 
seems to be 4213, an increase of nearly 
1000; yet the blind pigs are now more 
numerous than then. Jmcreasing the 
licensed places has not suppressed the 
unlicensed joints. 

There may be some blind pigs in our 
“dry” cities and districts. It would be 
a miracle if there were not. But San 
Francisco’s experience indicates that there 
are more of them in license territory. 
The fact is that probibition does not pro- 
duce blind pigs; it merely reveals them. 
With saloons and other licensed places 
closed, it is quite natural that public 
attention should be attracted to such 
dives as remain. 

* *~ o* * 

Probably not one in a thousand of San 
Francisco’s citizens has any idea that 
there are 1300 unlicensed joints selling 
booze in that city. But suppose pro- 
hibition carries in November, and ninety 
days later the 4213 licensed saloons and 
liquor shops go out of business and only 
500 illicit places remain. How long will 
it take for the whole city to learn that 
liquor is being sold illegally? In a few 
days everybody will know it and there 
will probably be a tremendous howl 
about the failure of prohibition. Yet 
the fact will remain that prohibition has 
closed up over 400 licensed places and 
800 unlicensed ones, and has focussed 
public attention on the remaining joints, 
thus making possible their destruction. 

People may live in a cellar which is 
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filthy and not be conscious of the dirt. 
It is unseen, and while it may harm the 
health it does not annoy the senses. But 
when God’s sunlight streams in, even a 
little dust worries the house-keeper. 
Prohibition reveals the dirt. 


zs *+ * * 


In Los Angeles 1011 persons have this 
year paid the internal revenue tax as 
liquor dealers. Of these, 480 have city 
permits and there are 238 drug-stores 
who have no city license, yet who may 
pay the internal revenue tax for legitimate 
purposes. This accounts for 718 of the 
tax-payers and leaves 293 who manifestly 
are conducting blind pigs. A few years 
ago when Los Angeles had less licensed 
places, there were only 155 illicit joints 
who had paid the special tax. But here, 
as in San Francisco, the increase of 
licensed places has meant an increase of 
blind pigs. 

What is true in the large city is true 
in country districts. In 1911 the writer 
investigated this question in Ventura. 
In that county are two “dry” cities, 
Ventura, the county seat, and Santa 
Paula, and one “wet” city, Oxnard. All 
the county outside of cities is “dry”. In 
the two “dry” cities and in all the un- 
incorporated part of the county there 
were nine persons who had paid the inter- 
nal revenue tax as liquor dealers. Seven 
of these were bona-fide drug-stores; two 
were blind pigs. In Oxnard, with less 


than one-fifth the population living in 
other parts of the county, there were 
forty-three special tax-payers. Of these 
eleven were saloons; two were drug- 
stores and thirty were illicit joints. The 
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best breeder of blind-pigs is the licensed 
saloon. 
* * * + 

On August 10th, 1914, in the whole 
state of Kansas there were only 194 
establishments which paid the federal 
tax as retail liquor dealers. This number 
includes all the drug-stores which handle 
alcohol for any purposes. A couple of 
years ago Kansas made a second offense 
for illegal liquor selling a felony. Since 
then a few blind piggers have gone to 
state’s prison for a two year term. The 
Webb-Kenyon law has also gone into 
effect, so that now law-breakers cannot 
claim immunity under the Interstate 
Commerce provisions of our Constitution. 
The result is, blind pigs are few and far 
between and Kansas is clean. 

No sensible person expects that the 
mere enactment of prohibition will 
suddenly put an end to lawlessness which 
the liquor traffic has been fostering for 
years. No other institution has treated 
law with such contempt as has the 
saloon. Where does regulation regulate? 
On what day of the year do our licensed 
saloons fail to break the laws and or- 
dinances made for their restriction? 
When have brewers and wholesalers 
refused to supply blind pigs and boot- 
leggers? The liquor traffic is essentially 
lawless, and after a century of its evil 
influence it is not to be expected that 
there will suddenly come such a respect 
for law that no liquor will be sold in 
prohibition territory. What the friends 
of prohibition claim is that it improves 
conditions mightily, puts the liquor 
traffic in the way of complete suppression 
and hastens the day when law will be 
respected and obeyed. 


Ohio 
The Ohio Supreme Court, in the case of Palmer vs. Tingle, 55 C. S. 441, defines 


liberty as follows: 


‘The word ‘liberty’ as used in the first sect on of the Bill of Rights, does not mean a 
mere freedom from physical restraint or state of slavery, but is deemed to embrace 
the right of man to be free in the enjoyment of the faculties with which he has been 
endowed by his Creator, subject only to such restraints as are necessary for the common 


welfare.” 


The same Court in the case of State vs. Powell, 58 O.S. 344, says: 
“Liberty, as understood in this Country, is not license, but liberty regulated by 


law. 


The personal liberty of every man is subject to such reasonable regulations as, 


in the wisdom of the legislature, are regarded as necessary to promote, not only the 
peace and good order of society, but its well-being.”’ 
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E “Grape-Grower” has made a 
big noise about one Hammond 
3 whose statistics regarding the cost 

® of crime in California were quoted 
in an article in Out West magazine last 
July. The “Grape-Grower”’ tries to dis- 
parage Hammond's figures by publishing 
his criminal record, but makes no attempt 
to prove his figures inaccurate. The 
reason is that Hammond’s figures were 
correct, or if they erred at all it was in 
being too conservative. 

It seems to be true that Harry Ham- 
mond is in prison and that he has been 
there several times. In fact he seems to 
have spent a good portion of his life be- 
hind prison bars. But credible witnesses 
testify that “he is a man of singular 
intelligence, altho a confirmed criminal.’ 

Apparently he has a mania for collect- 
ing figures concerning the cost of crime, 
and with remarkable care he has tab- 
ulated, on blanks of his own designing, 
figures which are said to cover every 
county in the United States. 

The editor of the “Sacramento Union” 
was so impressed with the merit of these 
figures that he engaged Hammond to 
prepare three articles on “The Cost of 
Crime in California”. These articles 
appeared in three successive Sunday 
editions of the “Union”, beginning Sep- 
tember 21, 1913. No attempt was made 
to trace crime to the saloon or any other 
source. The one thing dealt with was 
the cost of crime. 

Papers all over the state copied from 
these articles in the “Sacramento Union”, 
or had articles of their own based upon 
them, and some of these papers added a 
statement, not made in the “Union” 
that Hammond had been engaged by the 
state to prepare the statistics. This 


statement was erroneous; the rest of the 
article was true, as recent investigations 
made by California’s Legislative Bureau 
proves. 





At the request of Senator W. E. Brown, 
the Bureau looked the matter up and 
prepared the following report: 


COST OF CRIME IN CALIFORNIA 
(Year ending June 30, 1912) 


STATE STATISTICS 

I cncminemicdcansnsseene & Ge 
Attorney-General__.........-.-.-.- 128.54 
Board of charities, ete........-.- 8,914.97 
State institutions___.........--- 2,401,941.81 
Arrests outside state__.........- 13,219.30 
Transportation of prisoners_-_--. 47,414.38 
| ae 49,884.15 
Receipts state institutions-___--- 688,235.18 

Loss of wages of 3042 men in pri- 
son, one year at $2.00 per 7. - 1,904,292.00 
Miscellaneous.............----- 95,666.06 
en $5,710,410.30 


COUNTY STATISTICS 
(Exclusive of City and County of San Francisco. ) 
Judicial—Salaries, juries, etc.....  1,569,070.64 


Board of charities............... 2,641,526.30 
Fees and fines_..........-.---.. 1,309,849.73 
Sheriffs and deputies_........-.-.- 720,955.89 
District Attorneys.............. 493,194.49 
County jail (56 counties )_.....- 301,827.29 
Detention homes-_-_-.--.--.-.---- 122,173.10 
—— hospitals, 50 per cent of 
SE a eae 574,128.29 
Protection of life and property -- 236,610.73 
OS SERRE EEE 102,708.10 
Maintenance public buildings (30 
“| See Fe 964,840.25 
Maintenance of minors’ insti- 
tutions........- 311,696.06 
Constables and probation officers - 416,322.79 
Loss of wages to average of 1787 
men in jails at $2.00 a r loenda . 1,118,662.00 
Miscellaneous- - - -- - - .-. 5,938,321.73 
We ieactbuksheawcnsnan $16,821,907.19 
CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Juadicial.......- ae abe 420,411.90 
Sheriffs and deputie: a 191,716.39 
County Jail-_- Siete 59,151.42 
Police department. a 1,659,746.44 
District Attorney. 60,718.50 
Coroner’s office___... 12,660.53 
Various watchmen------ -- 31,154.50 
Hall of Justice_- 336,246.18 
Minors in institutions___- 215,117.02 
Maintenance public buildings (30 vad 
i ) eee 30,142.32 
Fees and fines iota 337,133.18 
County clerk (70 per cent ).....- 79,666.50 
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ST. Coseucnncease 41,535.84 
Detention Home_-_-_....-.--..-- 40,126.29 
Board of Health (50 per cent )____ 63,673.48 
City and county hospital (50 per 
a ae 146,760.10 
Charities and corrections___--.-- 729,653.50 
| ae 3,345,488.52 
SEES eens $7,801,102.61 


CITY OF SACRAMENTO 


Justice’s department___....-.-.. 5,099.96 
City clerk (70 per cent )_...-._.- 5,922.75 
ee 4,966.83 
Police court fines..............- 10,462.50 
Police department_-__-_---------- 62,495.64 
Health department (50 per cent )_ 1,405.51 
Charities and corrections____.___- 5,942.73 
| ETE 12,248.14 

A ee ee $108,544.06 

CITY OF LOS ANGELES 

CS ae 38,487.87 
City clerk (70 per cent )-.---...- 19,884.98 
0 Se 27,671.74 
Prosecuting attorney__.....-.--- 20,519.78 
Charities and corrections_--- ---- 43,556.93 
See 374,243.51 
Protection of life and property--_-_- 874,541.23 
Miscellaneous- ---.-.....-...---- 40,786.32 

| EE ee eae $1,439,692.36 

RECAPITULATION 

i ince ects Seneinhitiin 5,710,410.30 
a ae 16,821,907.19 
San Francisco._.........------- 7,801,102.61 
City of Sacramento__-.......--.- 108,544.06 
City of Los Angeles_............ 1,439,692.36 
All other cities and towns- - ------ 5,271,814.48 

RU stipsciirinis sedicniereemeineones $37,153,471.00 


FIXED INVESTMENT 
(For the Suppression of Crime. ) 


I ec 5,831,266.07 
OO en 7,737 ,495.93 
Municipalities................. 8,510,809.87 

ae eee $22,079,571.87 


The following letter accompanied the 
report: 

“T am enclosing herewith two statistical 
reports showing approximately the cost 
of crime in California. Manifestly, if we 
ourselves were to undertake to tabulate 
these figures from original sources, the 
work would take all the time we could 
give for several months, and at this 
time we could not do this in that way. 
I have therefore had to depend upon the 
work of various statisticians. The two- 
dage report enclosed herewith is compiled 
from the various returns made to the 
State Controller. These figures are pre- 


sumably accurate; at any rate, they are 
It is evident, however, that 


official. 
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cetrian items are misleading, for the 
reason that it is impossible to segregate 
the criminal from the civil portion of the 
work done by the various courts. Thus, 
in Los Angeles, two departments of the 
Superior Court are devoted entirely to 
criminal work. In San Francisco, the 
time of three departments is thus occupied. 
Properly, therefore, an appropriate de- 
duction should be made on this account. 
It is possible, also that in some places 
in the larger report where the totals are 
given, if the various items making up 
the totals could be seen, it would be 
clear that some of them applied only 
partially to criminal work. But to go 
into such items would require months of 
time and would result in the publication 
of a volume. It must be remembered 
that, with regard to certain items, no 
segregation of those portions applying 
only to crime has ever been made.” 
Hammond’s figures were $37,153,471, 
exactly the same as those found by the 
Legislative Counsel Bureau. As_ the 
chief of the Bureau suggests, this is not 
quite accurate, because it is impossible to 
separate the cost of civil and criminal 
cases. But it is also to be noted that 
Hammond’s figures took no account of 
the “Fixed Investment for the Sup- 
pression of Crime”’, which the Legislative 
Bureau reports as over $22,000,000. 
This is being increased every year and is 
no small bill for the tax-payers. It more 
than offsets the necessary deductions for 
cost of civil cases. Hence Hammond’s 
figures were no exaggeration, and even 
tho he be a criminal the fact is established 
that crime costs California more than 
thirty-seven millions of dollars annually. 
The reader may decide for himself 
what part of this cost should be charged 
to the liquor traffic. Some will say 
fifty per cent, some seventy-five and 
others ninety. In any case the bill is a 
big one and shows what folly it is to talk 
of revenue from the liquor traffic. The 
profits to the public treasury from the 
saloon are like those of Mark Twain’s 
farmer. He bought a little pig for $2.00, 
fed him $20.00 worth of corn, sold him 
for $9.00 and then boasted that he had 
made $7.00 on his pig. He made $7.00 
on the pig all right, but he lost a lot on 
what the pig ate. This is what city, 
county and state do with the liquor 








traffic. It puts a few dollars into the 
public treasury and takes many dollars 
out. We are losing too much on what 
the pig eats and must soon find a more 
profitable way of doing business. Out- 
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sickness, will render multitudes of men 
more efficient, will turn a larger pro- 
portion of their wages into the tills of 
legitimate business and will thus usher in 





lawing the liquor traffic will reduce the 2 day of prosperity such as America has 
public bill for crime, pauperism and not yet experienced. 


————j 
Mississippi 
“No legislature can bargain away the public health or public morals. The people 
themselves cannot do it, much less their servants. (Stone v. Mississippi, 101 U.S. 
814) “No corporation or individual can acquire any rights, by contract or otherwise, 
which the government may not annul and take away, if the exercise of such rights 
becomes detrimental to the public health or the public morals.” (Gas Light Co. v. 
La. Light Co., 6 Sup. Ct. Rep. 262. ) 
Kansas 
“Tntoxicating liquor is the prolific cause of disease, misery, pauperism, vice and 
crime. Its power to weaken, corrupt, debauch and slay human character and human 
life is not destroyed or impaired because it may be susceptible of some innocent uses, 
or may be used with propriety on some occasions. The health, morals, peace and 
safety of the community at large are still threatened.’””—Durien v. State, 80 Pac. Rep. 


987. 
South Carolina 
“Liquor, in its nature, is dangerous to the morals, good order, health and safety 
of the people, and is not to be placed upon the same footing with the ordinary commo- 
dities of life, such as corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, potatoes, etc.’”—State v. Aiken, 
26 L. R. A. 345. 
Illinois 


“We presume no one would have the hardihood to contend that the retail sale 
of intoxicating drinks does not tend, in a large degree, to demoralize the community, 
to foster vice, produce crime, and beggary, want and misery.””—Schwuchow v. Chicago, 
68 Ill. 444. 

Iowa 

“An enumeration of all the evils arising from the use of intoxicating liquors need 
not be attempted. They are numerous and affect the people collectively and in- 
dividually. Idleness, poverty, pauperism, crime, insanity, disease, and the destruction 
of human life, follow indulgence in the habit of using intoxicating drinks. Méillions of 
our fellow-countrymen are addicted to this habit, and of these, millions become 
drunkards. Homes are broken up and domestic peace is destroyed by drunkenness. 
The prisons, almshouses, and institutions for the care of orphans, insanity and afflic- 
tion, are largely filled by the vice. * * * * Thinking men of this day largely concur 
in the opinion that the influence of the saloon, and the idleness and vice of the multitude 
of its clientage, constitute the great peril of American institutions. We think none 
will deny that nothing but evil flows from this source.”—Pearson v. International 
Distillery, 72 laa. 348. See Also Santo v. State, 2 lowa 165, 63 Am. Dec. 491. 

“The Court never used such language as that in regard to a meat shop, for example, 
because no man ever went to a meat shop and bought tenderloin steak until he got 
drunk and went home and kicked his wife and children into the street. The Court 
never used such language as that in regard to the dry goods business, because no man 
ever bought silks and calicoes for his family until he became a moral vagabond and 
and went out on the street on election day and sold his vote for fifty cents or a few 
drinks of whiskey. 

“The Court applies such language only to such business as injures public morals 
by destroying the character of our citizens,” 
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Self and Rum 


By M. A. Stewart 


“Twas Self and Rum—two captains bold— 
In mutual friendship true, 

They met and tales of crime they told 

As pals are wont to do. 

With guarded words in whispered tones 
They claimed Satanic pow’rz 

The God to cast from off His throne, 

Divest Him of His dow’r. 


“T teach mankind the art of war, 

To plunder, rob and kill. 

I spread destruction ’near and far, 
Then make them pay the bill.z 

I leave instead of golden grain 

A stream of crimson blood,z 

My name is SELF! my point to gain 
I slay the pure and good. 


“To aim with tact each piercing dart 
Requires a master mind 

One schooled in all the magic art 

Of earth and Hell combined. 

The feudal spring I now control, 
For all thus schooled must know 
That be who wrecks immortal souls 
Must Reason over-throw. 


“I take the young with brain and brawn, 
Selecting all the best; 

I leave the weak, the crippled one, 

The youth with hollow chest. 

Should some survive and peace possess, 
Forget in time war’s pain, 

Their hearts I fire with selfishness 

Then lo, there’s war again. 
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“The other brought from sin’s archives 
His tale of bloodless wars, 

More deadly in their wreck of lives, 
With deeper furrowed scars. 

“I study too the magic art,” 

He said, “which makes it plain 

That if I would control the beart 

I must deceive the brain. 


“T feed upon man’s vital cells ; 

His frame with palsy quakes ; 

His mind I fill with thoughts of Hell! 
His brain with coiling snakes. 

I ply my alchemistic skill 

And souls once pure and fair 

Are warpt, defiled and changed until 
God’s image mocks Him there! 


“My wasting curse when once begun 
Continues night and day. 

It blights in embryo the man 

Who bears potential sway. 

Nor sex, nor age my conscience stings, 
No sentimentalist I, 

Tho dearly to this life they cling 

I curse them! let them die. 


“The rich, the poor, the bigh, the low, 
My wreck exception scorns; 

’Tis mine man’s peace to over-throw 
And crown bis bead with thorns. 

I spurn the blood of battle fields 

And count it pigmy strife; 

My name is Rum! bebind my shield 
No friends! no God! no life!” 






























The “UNCLE TOM'S CABIN” 
of The DRY CAMPAIGN 


Katherine Elspeth Oliver, California Newspaper Woman, 
Presents a Vivid Novel of the Wine Industry, 
entitled 
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“The Claw” 











FOR a Mrs. Stowe of the Pro- 
hibition Movement!’’ exclaimed 
Bishop Hughes of the California 

= Methodist Church in a recent Dry 
campaign speech. 

A “Mrs. Stowe of the Prohibition 
movement” has appeared, with the 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of the Dry Cali- 
fornia campaign. She has appeared in 
the person of Katherine Elspeth Oliver, 
a popular newspaper and magazine writer 
of Southern California and the San 
Joaquin valley, and her book is called, 
“The Claw.” 

It is a story of “Booze’—of booze 
from the ground up—from the palace- 
saloon down to the dive and from the 
wine-grape vineyard up to the retail 
house, the saloon, the smart cafe and 
“Society”. The story of “The Claw” 
is the story of the greed behind the 
whole of the entrenched liquor business 
of the State. It is a thrilling story told 
in the terse, no-frill style of the newspaper 
writer. 

“The Claw’”’ is the first fiction that the 
Prohibition Campaign in this state has 
produced and as such alone it is notable. 
It is notable also from the fact that it is 
a bully good story, quite aside from the 
contention contained. The men and 
women in it have good red blood in their 
veins. There’s pathos in it, fast moving 
incident, and philosophy and the naked 
and virile truth that has been character- 
istic of Miss Oliver’s newspaper work 
speaks in such passages as Fessenden’s 
fierce arraignment of the booze as a thing 
“that don’t give the Fit a chance to 
survive,” and “that turns a man from the 
pure and lovely girl he thought to make 
his wife to the repudiation of marriage 
and to the embrace of the Scarlet 
Woman.” 

There is humor, too, in the grim story— 
a bit here and there like the high-lights 
in a midnight painting, and the news- 


room, place prolific of character and 
humor, furnishes a large part of the 
setting of the story. 

The book, while primarily a story of 
booze and an argument for the Second 
Amendment, is besides and beyond that 
a fascinating tale and love story; a 
clever potpouri—an engrossing admixture 
of many phases of life as a woman might 
see it yet, in its vigor of style anything 
but “womanish.” In fact that char- 
acteristic of Miss Oliver’s work in the 
past, its “‘manlike quality”, is especially 
evident in the character and treatment 
of her first fiction sorry of length, ‘The 
Claw.” 

Here’s the story “in small”’: 

Duncan Cameron is the son of a 
brilliant Scotchman, a man of the 
Universities and a visionary spend- 
thrift, who has been attracted to the San 
Joaquin valley by the ambition to build 
a large vineyard estate. 

Young Cameron, at thirteen, is a 
plain, shy lad of splendid physic and 
grim industry, but whose talents are 
overshadowed by the brilliancy of his 
brother, Douglas, five years his senior 
and the prototype of his father. 

The vineyard, owing to the low price 
paid for wine grapes fails to pay out and 
the family sees hard times. Young 
Douglas is drowned and the father left 
distraught over the loss of his eldest and 
most promising son. 

Duncan conceives the idea of sub- 
stituting, in himself, an object of pride 
and ambition to his father, to whom he is 
devoted, and of developing the vineyard 
after the death of his father which occurs 
shortly, into the large estate that had 
been his father’s ideal. 

He takes up his belated schooling, 
winning hard earned laurels against much 
handicap at the High School and State 
University and finishing with a year at 
Yale. While at the latter University 

















he is called on by the wine men to go 
down to Washington and help lobby for 
the Pomerene bill. He does so with such 
distinction that on his return from college 
in the spring he is named by the people 
of his district for assemblyman. 

He returns to his home town to find 
this honor—a partnership with one of the 
biggest liquor men of the state and the 
hand of the girl he loves, his. At this 
point a series of thrilling incidents occur 
that break upon his consciousness with 
the question of the integrity of the 
liquor business. Catastrophe begins to 
close in on the friends nearest him as a 
direct result of the use of liquor. A 
charming girl is debauched in a wine 
cafe. A murder occurs on his own vine- 
yard, induced by drink, and other 
calamities follow that offer powerful 
arguments against booze. He resists 
those arguments but induces the enmity 
of Blythe, the liquor man, by rejecting 
his partnership upon discovering that it 
was at one of his cafe’s the girl was 
ruined and that his business plays 
directly into the hands of the redlight. 

The extent of Blythe’s enmity and the 
real character of his business is farthur 
disclosed in a cowardly plot hatched 
against the young man. He repudiates 
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the vicious and immoral phase of the 
liquor business but still adheres to the 
argument for the perpetuation of the 
wine business as exploiting a wholesome 
and temperate drink. He commits him- 
self to the race for assemblyman but 
immediately following his announcement 
speech he is called to his vineyard by a 
frightful catastrophe which has occured 
there, the direct result of the habit of 
wine drinking. This breaks his last 
defense. He sees with new eyes the 
entire liquor business, and as a grower of 
wine grapes the “little handle” that he 
has been given by the Wine Association. 
He sees the latter as the “big business” 
whose greed perpetuates the wine in- 
dustry to the profit of itself alone. He 
repudiates all connection with that bus- 
iness in a thrilling speech before his own 
friends, the winemen. He is immediately 
rejected by Corinne, the woman of the 
world and his vineyard is all but snatched 
from him by Blythe’s designs. Ulti- 
mately he recovers it, turns it over to the 
production of raisin and table grapes. 
He throws himself into the Dry Campaign 
and, at the end finds the “right girl’. 





Published by Out West Magazine, Los Angeles, 
California, $1.50 net. 


———— 


THE MAN WHO VOTES “WET” 
If these arguments be sound, what is the real attitude toward the public welfare 


of the man who votes “wet’’? 


He says by his vote that he will not promote the general welfare by protecting 


public morals. 


He says by his vote that he will not protect the intelligence of our 


citizenship against the acknowledged evils of the liquor traffic. 
He says by his vote that he thinks it is a better thing to protect these sources of 
crime and misery than it is to protect the homes of our people. 


He says by his vote that the crime and misery of the saloon are, in his opinion, 
beneficial to society, or else he does an act which he knows is injurious to the public 


welfare. 


He says by his “wet” vote that these political clubs, which afford ready material 


for the worst sort of corruption, are worthy of the protection of a freeman’s ballot. 





















BOOZE AT BANQUETS 


By Elbert Hubbard 








During the last six months I have 
attended forty-seven banquets. 

And I still survive. 

I state the number of banquets, not to 
boast, but in a way of confession. 

Also, I mention the matter for the 
further reason that I desire to qualify as 
a gobble and guzzle gazabo, or an 
authority in gastronomics. 

Sixteen of the banquets were dry. 
Eighteen were semi-arid. That is, they 
started with a cocktail, and stopped ‘there. 

The rest were of the ‘old-fashioned kind, 
and often there were beer and whisky that 
had been contributed by charitable 
parties for advertising or ethical purposes. 

The word “wine” in banquet parlance 
means champagne. 

According to the usual custom, the 
waiters keep your glass full. After the 
individual has imbibed a certain amount, 
he has no idea of how many glasses he has 
absorbed. 

I can well remember a time when a 
banquet without booze was considered a 
barren ideality, worse than Hamlet with 
the Melancholy Dane omitted, or a ham 
sandwich without the ham. 

There is a theory that nobody would 
attend a dry banquet, and that the whole 
thing would be of a lugubrious and 
funereal kind. 

I give it now as my opinion that the 
most successful banquets are those where 
no strong drink of any kind is served. 

A banquet is merely an excuse for 
getting men together for a certain purpose. 

This purpose is good-fellowship, focused 
to further ideas, plans and schemes civic 
and social in which all should be ixter- 


A banquet is supposed to bind men 
into the common bond, to create a 
oneness of feeling and sentiment, all this 
for some beneficent, specific purpose. 

A banquet has its basis in good-fellow- 





ship, and good-fellowship is a thing to be 
both commended and recommended. 

However, good-fellowship need not be 
confounded with conviviality, for the 
lucid and the lush are not synonymous. 

The dining-clubs which started up in 
numbers in cities all over our country a 
few years ago have given way to Ad 
Clubs, the Rotary Club, Boards of Trade, 
Chambers of Commerce, and various 
other associations that give luncheons 
and banquets from time to time. 

I have noticed that the Rotarians 
especially cut out booze. 

The Rotarians are picked men. And 
no man given to the souse proclivity 
would ever be accepted on a Rotarian 
roster. 

At a Rotary Club, if you have anything 
to say, you say it to sober men. 





Speechmaking is a collaboration be- 
tween the listeners and the speaker, just 
as music is a collaboration between the 
performer and the auditor. 

The listeners at a banquet key the 
discourse. 

Where the booze bubbles, the bazzaza 
is keyed low. And I have known a few 
banquets that were actually ruined by 
the actions of the silly, simpering, swilling 
souse. 

He vitiated the atmosphere, and turned 
all discourse into discord. 

I would not say that a cocktail at the 
beginning of a dinner keeps a man from 
being a good listener, but when you encore 
the cocktail, bring in wine and top off 
with beer, you get a combination where 
the souse has his own sweet way, and 
Barkis is swilling 

He laughs in ‘the wrong place; shuffles 
around; pounds people on the back; mis- 
understands and diverts attention from 
the speaker to himself. 

Usually he is the village cut-up, or 
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the genus Smart Alec with a college 
education. 

I regret to say that I have never 
attended a class banquet, a college 
reunion, or what is called “‘a Full-Dress 
Affair,” where most everybody did not 
get full. In fact, the phrase “full dress’ 
has a movement and a meaning all its 
own. 

The best banquet that I recently 
attended was that of the Bridgeport 
Manufacturers Association. 

Six hundred men were present. 

Governor Baldwin and Howard Elliott 
were the principal speakers. 

Howard Elliott always has a message 
whenever he stands on his feet. He is 
moderate, direct, crystalline, subtle and, 
withal, kindly. 

But only sober men can understand and 
appreciate him. And this was a dry 
affair. 

I remember a banquet at Fitchburg, 
given by the Board of Trade, where five 
hundred men were present. 

This banquet cost each guest seventy- 
five cents a plate. Bouillon in cups; 
beefsteak with vegetables, all served on 
one plate; ice cream and coffee. That 
was all there was about it, save the 
orchestra and the chin music. 

It was the most sensible, simple repast 
I can recall in all my multitudinous 
alimentary experiments. 

On all the tables were pyramids of 
apples, supplied by A. A. Marshall, the 
Fitchburg Farmer, plus. 

Instead of booze, there was a multi- 
plicity of apples. We not only ate 
apples, but we filled our pockets with 
apples and carried them home. 

The whole apple atmosphere was 
orderly, systematic, kindly, good-natured 
and charged with the actinic ray of 
individuality. 

With all of it, there was plenty of 
laughter. 

A man who can not laugh unless he is 
in the hands of John Barleycorn is not 
much of a man, after all. 

The Greater Dayton Association was 
built on the old Chamber of Commerce, 
but the Chamber of Commerce was wiped 
out of existence on account of the fact 
that conviviality and exclusion formed a 
part of its annual meetings, according to 
the old traditions. 
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The Greater Dayton Association is 
essentially democratic. Women are ad- 
mitted into its membership. Its meet- 
ings are interesting and inspiring. Any 
one who speaks has something to say, 
and good-cheer prevails. 

But there are no fumes of alcohol. And 
no one would think of putting anything 
into his mouth to steal away his brains 
while attending one of the Greater 
Dayton Association meetings. 

The Ad Clubs have very sensibly set 
themselves against J. Barleycorn. Some 
of them have passed resolutions on the 
subject, stating what they think of John. 

The Ad Clubs stand for business 
efficiency. And the idea is pretty thor- 
oughly circulated among Admen that 
booze and business do not blend. 

One thing my banqueting experience 
has worked out in my convolutions, and 
that is this: it is an absolute fallacy to 
suppose that a large number of men 
can not get together and indulge in flow 
of soul without the flow of bowl. 

I think that our needs perhaps are 
changing; that we have a little finer nerve 
force than ever before; that we are stimu- 
lated by ideas and personal presence and, 
therefore, we do not need the artificial 
‘jacking up” that spiritus frumenti 
supplies. 

The booze pushes up to t’other side, 
and we lose the fine edge of intellect. 

Also we remember the next morning 
where we have been. 

We do not recall just what we said or 
what was going on, but we have a con- 
fused, hazy feeling that we made fools of 
ourselves. 

This is proof that the banquet was not 
all it should have been. 

There is nothing between business and 
booze that forms a bond. The two are 
much better separated. 

Therefore, it seems to me a superfluity 
for any Board of Trade or Chamber of 
Commerce to ever allow Colonel Barley- 
corn a place at their boards. 

Business stands for human betterment. 


Booze isn’t so particular. 
All of which is here presented with 
malice toward none, and charity for all. 





a a frome wt Philistine by permission, 
Courtesy of N. B. Burson. 














Why Should the Pacific Coast States 
Vote “Dry?” 


By Edwin C. Dinwiddie 








HE world fight against alcoholism 
is more than half won. The 
hardest phases of the battle have 
been successfully met by the 

temperance and allied forces. The in- 
difference and apathy of the masses 
have been overcome. The “‘cause’’. has 
compelled universal attention. The 
derision which always greets a great 
reform movement, and which attacked 
the prohibition agitation in the earlier 
days, has been replaced by a quiet and 
earnest searching for truth among the 
masses. Physical violence is visited 
upon the advocates of saloon suppres- 
sion so rarely these days and is followed 
by such universal condemnation that 
the real friends of the liquor traffic 
probably regret its exercise as much as 
those who fight the saloon. The victory 
is more than half won from the fact that, 
as a noted author once wrote in speaking 
of the progress of world reforms, it is 
now generally admitted that we “plead 
not for a favor, but for an evident right.” 

The reasons for prohibition cannot 
be detailed, they can scarcely be briefly 
summed up within -he limits of an 
article of this length. I shall name a 
few of those which should impel favor- 
able action on the pending prohibition 
amendments in the coast states this 
fall. It is no longer necessary to argue 
the superior value of the man as compared 
to the dollar. The marvel is that from 
purely an economic—totally dissociated 
from the ethical—standpoint it was not 
universally and constantly recognized. 
When we reflect that man’s labor creates 
wealth—that the world’s natural wealth 
is dormant and in a sense worthless, 
whether in forest or sea or field or mine, 
until man’s efforts give it value and a 
market—we must readily concede that 
whatever impairs man’s ability to pro- 
duce; increases the hazards and fatali- 
ties incident to his work; tends to sick- 
ness, prolongs its duration and lessens 


the chances of recovery; adds to the 
mortality of the race; produces degener- 
ation, physical, moral and mental, in 
the individual, and, for consequence, 
deterioration in the next and succeed- 
ing generations; is a rank enemy of 
society, and should be eliminated for 
the good of all. 

Alcoholism is such a factor in our 
civilization and the beverage liquor 
traffic, whether in distilled, fermented, 
or malt liquors, is the commercial factor 
which propagates it and of which it is 
the natural and indispensable result. 

Whatever the preconceived notions 
fostered by long custom, ignorance and 
active, interested propaganda of the 
“trade,” insurance records show that 
drink shortens life eleven per cent. 
This fact is shown in a sixty years exper- 
ience of the United Kingdom Temper- 
ance and General Provident Institution, 
1841-1901, and reported to the British 
Parliamentary Committee on Physical 
Deterioration in 1904. ‘Drink,’ accord- 
ing to statistics based on Phelps’ esti- 
mates in “Mortality of Alcohol, 1911” 
is responsible for one adult death in 
every eight minutes,” or in size of the 
human death toll repeats once in every 
eight days the horrible Titanic disaster 
of 1912. 

The terrible effect of drink on health 
and life is proved in three ways by statis- 
tics carefully prepared by H. Dillon 
Gouge, Public Actuary of South Aus- 
tralia, which show that among the mem- 
bership of Abstaining Societies the aver- 
age number of weeks sickness per mem- 
ber was one and two tenths 1.2 
weeks; in general societies (which in- 
cluded drinkers, but not of drinkers 
exclusively ) two and three tenths 2.3 
weeks. In the abstaining societies the 
average duration of sickness was six 
and four tenths 6.4 weeks; in the 
general societies ten and nine tenths 
10.9 weeks. In the abstaining so- 
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cieties the percentage of deaths was 
six tenths .6 and in the general socie- 
ties one and three tenths 1.3. 

The reports of the Leipsic (Germany ) 
Sick Benefit Societies (1910) confirm 
the above statements in different ways, 
directly and by necessary implication; 
first in these societies the average insured 
man, between the ages of 25 and 24, 
was sick 753 days; the drinkers (and this 
refers to those who showed signs of 
chronic alcoholism) were sick 19.29 
days. Between the ages of 35 and 44 
years, the average insured man was sick 
10.03 days, while the “drinkers” (as 
above) were sick 27.13 days. At every 
age-period the drinkers’ sickness lasted 
about two and a half times as long as 
that of the average insured man. 

Again, these Leipsic Societies’ statis- 
tics showed that “death carried off in 
the prime of life from two to three times 
as many “drinkers” as other insured 
men,” the average against the “drinkers” 
being two end seven tenths 2.7 times. 

Wide spread interest has been aroused 
throughout the country in the effort 
to minimize the enormous death-rate 
from tuberculosis. Medical science is 


practically agreed that an alcoholic who 
is attacked by it has little chance to 
escape its ravages. 

The death-rate in cases of pneumonia 
as given by Drs. Osler and McCrea 
(British National Temperance Quarterly, 


December, 1911) shows that 18.5% 
of moderate drinkers and 52.8% of im- 
moderate drinkers. 

The report of the Phipps Institute 
in Philadelphia (1907-8) is directly in 
point. It shows that among tubercu- 
lar patients whom alcohol had uncon- 
ciously harmed only 29.5% showed im- 
provement by treatment, as against 49.2% 
of abstaining or light drinking patients 
who improved under treatment: 21.8% 
of the alcoholics died as against 9.9% 
of the abstaining or light drinking class: 
48.5% of the former showed no improve- 
ment as against 40.7% of the latter— 
the whole showing a marked difference 
in favor of total abstinence. 

Drink increases danger from sunstroke 
to which some classes are peculiarly 
exposed. In 465 cases of sunstroke, 
according to the statistics of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, 1896, drinkers fur- 
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nished a total of 80%, (heavy drinkers 
30% and moderate drinkers 50%), 
while abstainers furnished only 20%. 
In 70 deaths from sunstroke reported in 
the same year, and according to the same 
statistics, drinkers furnished 90%, 
(heavy drinkers 60% and moderate 
drinkers 30% ), while abstainers furnished 
only 10%. From the foregoing the 
Scientific Temperance Federation makes 
the natural charge that alcohol “makes 
one careless about exposure to heat and 
disorders the body’s natural means of 
protection against heat.” 

The abstaining workmen have thirty- 
three per cent. (33%) less accidents 
than the average workmen. The basis 
for this statement is the record in the 
Roeschlingsche Iron and Steel Works 
at Volklingen, Germany, and the general 
fact has been corroborated over and 
over again in the big steel and electric 
mills and factories all over the United 
States. In the big German mill above 
named they found the average number 
of accidents per 1,000 of all workmen to 
be twelve, while that of the total ab- 
stainers was only eight. 

The increased number of accidents 
thru drink is further attested by the 
report of the Zurich (Switzerland ) Build- 
ing Trades Sick Club for a period of six 
years, which showed that accidents on 
Mondays (after the heavier drinking of 
artisans on Saturday night and Sunday ) 
average 22.1% as against 15.7% for the 
other working days—practically three 
accidents on Monday to two on other 
days. 

The old notion—hoary-headed and 
handed down from time immemorial— 
that alcohol gives strength and aids in the 
performance of tasks requiring great 
strength and endurance has had to give 
way before the facts of every day life. 
The trained athlete, the base ball and foot- 
ball player, the explorer—whether in the 
artics or the tropics—makes alcoholic 
liquors “‘taboo”’ if he stands any chance 
of success; but experiments in recent 
years of a nature not to be doubted and 
by eminent scientists like Dr. A. Smith 
of Heidelberg, Dr. G. Aschaffenburg of 
Munich, Professors Durig, Gruber and 
others of like attainments, prove that 
alcohol impairs muscle work, that skill 
and endurance are likewise lessened by 
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drink, that efficiency is reduced and the 
power of memory is seriously impaired. 
These results cannot come to an in- 
dividual without serious consequences, 
and they are startling menaces to the 
state. Even the rough character and 
demoralizing influences of war have not 
obliterated the remarkable development 
of temperance truths during recent years. 
Liquor selling was absolutely prohibited 
to soldiers in the German army during 
the recent extraordinary mobilization, 
and the commissarist furnishes hot 
coffee and milk during the arduous 
marches and battles of the present war. 
Earl Kitchener sends the British ex- 
peditionary force to France with the 
injunction to absolutely let liquors alone. 
The sale of liquors is prohibited in the 
colossal Russian army. King Haokon of 
Norway has proclaimed prohibition except 
to allow the sale of stocks on hand and so 
we might multiply similar instances to 
show how alcohol has come to be rec- 
ognized as the enemy of the race. 

Thus, not only according to the 
common knowledge of mankind, acquired 
by ordinary contact with neighbors and 
fellowworkmen, but also according to 
statistics which are practically incon- 
trovertible, men are sacrificed constantly 
because of drink—and largely because 
of the prevalence of drink thru the 
licensed liquor traffic; sacrificed thru 
increased mortality, impaired physical 
powers and reduced ability to withstand 
and throw off disease, increased accidents, 
etc., but the heaviest toll is among the 
offspring of alcoholic drinkers, both in 
direct deaths and in physical and mental 
deterioration. The following facts have 
been clearly established by investigations 
and experiments the proximate accuracy 
of which is scarcely open to question: 

First, the drinking of alcoholic liquors 
by parents weakens the vitality of their 
children. This test by Prof. F. Laitinen 
of Helsingfors (Finland) of 109 families 
(50 abstaining and 59 drinking) and 
involving 489 children, showed that the 
drinking parents had six and one-half 
times as many weakly children and lost by 
death one-third more than the ab- 
staining parents. It was also shown 
that the miscarriages in the drinking 
families were six and three-fourths times 
as numerous as in the abstaining families. 
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This investigation also showed what has 
been found in the U. 8. and elsewhere, 
viz.; that drinking families generally 
occupy smaller quarters and the natural 
effect of more crowded homes would be 
to increase mortality among the children 
of alcoholics. The same author carried 
his investigations into 5,936 families with 
19,519 children. The families were group- 
ed as abstaining, moderate drinking and 
immoderate drinking, the middle or 
moderate group taking daily not more 
than the equivalent of a glass of 4% 
beer. The abstainers lost 13% of their 
children by death, the moderate drinkers 
23%, and the immoderate drinking 
parents 32%, with the relative increase 
of miscarriages in the drinking families 
maintained. 

Second: Investigations showed that 
drinking mothers lost more than one- 
half of their babies, while abstaining 
mothers lost less than one-fourth of 
theirs. (‘‘Alcoholism,” by Dr. W. C. 
Sullivan, 1906). The same doctor’s in- 
vestigations showed that the deaths of the 
infants increased as the mothers were 
more alcoholized. Out of 80 first born 
children of alcoholic mothers 33.7% died; 
out of 80 second born 50% died; out of 
80 third born 52.6% died; out of 111 
fourth and fifth born 65.7% died; and 
out of 93 sixth to tenth born 72% died. Of 
the children that did live out of the 444 
thus investigated 4.1% were epileptics, 
while others were mentally defective. In 
an investigation of 350 children in the 
same school district in Birmingham 
(England ) 250 of whom were mentally 
defective and 100 normal, it was found 
that 41.6% of the defective children had 
one or both parents alcoholic, while in 
the case of the normal children only 17% 
came from alcoholic parentage. 

Third: A similar story is told by 
investigations among the children of 
alcoholic fathers as has already been given 
as to alcoholic mothers, showing that the 
number of defective children increased 
with the alcoholization of the fathers; 
out of 219 children of occasional drinkers, 
it was found that 2.3% were defective; 
out of 130 children of regular, moderate 
drinkers 4.6% were defective; out of 67 
children of regular heavy drinkers 9% 
were“defective, while out of 53 children 
of drunkard fathers 19% were defective. 


eo —- - . - 
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Fourth: Most significant and startling 
is the fact of degeneracy being superin- 
duced by alcoholism as revealed by the 
investigations of Prof. Demme, M.M.., in 
Berne (Switzerland ) in families who lived 
in the same section and were similarly 
situated except as regards intemperance. 
Sixty-one children in 10 sober or very 
temperate families and 57 in 10 intemper- 
ate families were investigated, the work 
running through a period of 12 years. 
Out of the 61 children of sober or temper- 
ate parentage, 5 died in infancy, 2 had St. 
Vitus dance, 2 were backward (tho not 
idiotic ), 2 were deformed and 50 were 
normal. Out of the 57 children of in- 
temperate parentage 25 died in infancy, 
1 had St. Vitus dance and was idiotic, 6 
were idiotic, 5 were deformed, 5 were 
dwarfed, 5 were epileptic and 10 were 
normal. 

Fifth: Investigations by Dr. E. Bayr, 
School Director of Vienna (Austria) and 
Dr. A. Schiavi of Brescia (Italy), show 
conclusively that drinking beers and 
wines or any intoxicating liquors impairs 
the mentality of the scholar and makes 
him do poorer school work than 
the abstainer. 

These, with many other facts showing 
the baneful effects of liquor drinking 
upon child life, ought to induce the men 
—and should I say infinitely more the 
women to whom child life means so 
much—of the Pacific coast to vote against 
the liquor traffic that promotes and breeds 
alcoholism and lives by it; but there are 
several supplementary reasons which I 
shall barely name. They argue for 
themselves. They have never been sat- 
isfactorily answered. In my opinion 
they are simply unanswerable. 

Two other factors should be carefully 
weighed by the man or woman about to 
vote on the question of the prohibition of 
the liquor traffic while the influences of 
alcoholism upon child life are being con- 
sidered. Investigations through societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
Humane Societies, State Organizations 
of the National Children’s Home Society, 
Orphan’s Asylums, etc., embracing 5,184 
children in eight states, revealed the 
fact that 46 children out of every 100 
destitute and neglected children owed 
their pitiable condition to the intemper- 
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ance of those who should have cared for 
them. 

To the same effect is the report of the 
Chicago Juvenile Protective Ass’n (1910) 
Out of 1,379 cases of adult delinquency 
toward children, 1,034 had drunkenness 
as the chief cause—3 cases out of 4. 

Whatever causes such deterioration 
among our adult and juvenile population 
as we have shown, and whatever tends 
directly to break up the homelife of 
America, is certainly such an enemy to the 
nation that it ought to be speedily 
exterminated. 

Note the record of the liquor traffic 
further along this line. Alcoholic liquors 
were large factors in the breaking up of 
184,568 homes in the twenty years from 
1887 to 1906, or 9,228 homes each year 
in the United States. (Marriage and 
Divorce Special Report, U. 8S. Census 
Bureau, 1909, Pt. 1) One in every three 
husbands divorced for cruelty was in- 
temperate. 

Judge Gemmill of the Chicago Court of 
Domestic Relations reported (1912) that 
liquor caused 42% of the unhappy homes 
with which he had come in contact. 

The Associated Charities of Boston 
found (Report for 1910) that of 352 able- 
bodied men who failed to support their 
families, 243, or 69% were drunkards. 
Fourteen of the 16 Charities’ Conferences 
of that city gave intemperance as the 
chief cause of non-support in the cases 
investigated. 

It is not only the burden such de- 
linquency lays on philanthrophy—on the 
sober and industrious in Society—it is 
the frightful havoc it works in the com- 
munity that challenges the attention and 
demands a remedy of those who love 
humanity and care for the perpetuity of 
the nation. 

Omitting details, let us call the atten- 
tion of the citizen taxpayer and _phil- 
anthropist to conservative estimates of 
the proportionate cost of poverty, crime, 
insanity, divorce, etc., due to intoxicating 
liquors; 25% of the poverty relieved by 
charitable organizations; 37% of the 
pauperism whose victims were cared for 
in public almshouses; 25% of the in- 
sanity of the U. 8.; 45%*of the cruelty or 
neglect of children by parents or guard- 
ians; 50% of the crime of the country 
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(exclusive of drunkenness) and 19.5% 
of the divorces (exclusive of divorces to 
wives for cruelty and non-support, in 
which liquor often figured). In view of 
the above facts it is not to be wondered 
that the students of social questions are 
devoting themselves to the Alcohol Prob- 
lem, and declaring, like the Southern 
Sociological Congress, (U.S. A., 1912-13- 
14) that the relation of alcoholism to 
crime, pauperism, insanity and to other 
social evils must be recognized and an 
effective remedy applied. Nothing along 
this line can be truer than the statement 
of Judge Hermann Popert of Leipsic 
(Germany); “If the alcohol question 
were solved, there would still remain 
other social problems to be solved, but 
it is also true that as things stand today, 
no other question of social welfare can be 
taken up with any prospect of securing 
effective results until the alcohol question 
is solved.” 

The liquor traffic which produces 
these results lives by sufferance. The 
right to engage in it is not a natural or 
an inherent right. (U. S. Supreme 
Court in Mugler vs. Kansas, 123, U.S., 
Crowley vs. Christensen, 137 U. 8., and 
other cases ). 

It exists only by virtue of permission 
granted by the state. The state is the 
community of its citizens. Raise the 
broad question for each voter in the 
Pacific Coast states this fall: are you 
willing to engage in this destructive 
traffic, or to be a partner in any branch of 
the unholy business, and thus become 
directly responsible for the horrible 
results of the saloon? If you are, this 
plea is not for you—will not touch you. 
If you are not so willing, I raise this 
further question: What moral right have 
you then, as a part of the state, to give 
your authority, as you would by an anti- 
prohibition ballot, to others in your 
state to carry on this traffic with its 
necessary train of vice and crime, pauper- 
ism and insanity, and shattered homes 
and lives? By all the tokens you cannot 
do it and be free from direct personal, 
moral responsibility for all the evils that 
flow from it. 

If you vote for the saloon, you en- 
danger the future of your own sons and 
daughters and those of your neighbors 
as well. If you are willing that your own 
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children shall be sacrificed, as multiplied 
thousands are bound to be if the saloon 
continues to live, you will disregard this 
appeal. If you are not so willing, you 
will admit it is neither manly nor fair to 
vote to continue the awful human 
slaughter and wreckage of the saloon and 
insist that your neighbors’ children shall 
be sacrificed instead of yours! If you 
vote “yes” and your son falls victim to 
the saloon, or your daughter becomes 
the wife of one, you can at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing it was in spite 
and not because of your precept and 
especially your vote. If you vote “no’’, 
and the saloon continues its destructive 
work and your own flesh and blood are 
victimized by it, your son may truthfully 
charge, when you plead with him to tear 
away from drink, that he began his 
downward course in a saloon which was 
licensed by your vote; when your heart 
bleeds for the inexpressible woes of a 
drunkard’s wife, your daughter may 
chide you for your part in her husband’s 
downfall—your vote in favor of the 
saloon! 

An anti-prohibition vote is also directly 
against the chances of the young men of 
the present and following generations 
for success in life. As never before, and 
with rapidly increasing universality, the 
demand is for sober, total-abstaining 
men in the various lines of employment. 
As our civilization becomes more complex, 
our machinery more intricate and delicate, 
our domination of sea and earth and air 
more complete, our competition more 
acute, this demand will increase. 

The report of the U. 8. Department of 
Labor of an investigation authorized by 
Congress (1907 ) showed that among over 
7,000 employers of labor, 77% of all 
establishment reporting stated that in 
hiring employees they required to know 
their habits as regards drink. The 
steady and rapid trend in this direction 
in recent years would greatly enlarge the 
percents today. In the industry of 
Mines and Quarries, the percent was 
56.5%; in Agriculture 72%; in Manu- 
factures 79%; in Trades 88%; in Trans- 


portation 98%. 
The stock arguments for the saloon can 


today only be successfully employed 
among those who'do not know or will not 


learn the facts. The Prohibition states 
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like Kansa, Maine, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, North Carolina and others, in- 
cluding even the three month’s old 
prohibition state of West Virginia, prove 
that crime and pauperism do decrease; 
that business is better; taxes are really 
lowered instead of raised; education 
thrives despite the loss of saloon revenues; 
that bank deposits increase and greater 
prosperity sets in; real estate is benefitted 
and communities prosper under the no- 
saloon policy. 

Seventy per cent of our national area in 
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this “dry” area; ten states already 
have adopted the state-wide prohibitory 
policy. Other states are preparing for a 
vote where victory is almost a foregone 
conclusion. A “yes’’ vote for prohibition 
in the Pacific Coast States and Colorado 
this November, after what has been 
a splendid triumph in Virginia, 
September 22nd, will inspire the temper- 
ance hosts thruout the country and the 
world, and help to usher in the glad day 
when the regnancy of the liquor traffic 
shall end forever! 


the United States is now “dry”; quite 


50% of our population lives in Washington, D.C. 


CONGRESS EXTENDS AID AND ENDORSEMENT TO DRY TERRITORY 
The Webb-Kenyon Act 


(Passed March 1st, 1913) 


PUBLIC—No. 398 
(S. 4043. ) 
An Act Divesting intoxicating liquors of their interstate character in certain 


cases. 


Be it enacted by the State and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the shipment or transportation, in any manner 
or by any means whatsoever, of any spirituous, vinous, malted, fermented, or other 
intoxicating liquor of any kind, from one State, Territory, or District of the United 
States, or place non-contiguous to but subject to the jurisdiction thereof, into any 
other State, Territory, or District of the United States, or place non-contiguous to 
but subject to the jurisdiction thereof, which said spirituous, vinous, malted, fer- 
mented, or other intoxicating liquor is intended, by any person interested therein, to 
be’ received, possest, sold or in any manner used, either in the original package or 
otherwise, in violation of any law of such State, Territory, or District of the United 
States, or place non-contiguous to but subject to the jurisdiction thereof, is hereby 


prohibited. 
(Signed ); CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


(Signed) J. H. GALLINGER, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 














Initiative Anti-Prize Fight-Law 
By Nathan Newby 
Author of the Anti-Prize Fight Bill 








The initiative law to be submitted 
to the electors (being Number 20 on 
the ballot) is designed to prevent com- 
mercialized prize-fighting in California 
with its attendant evils, without inter- 
fering with bona fide amateur boxing, 
or amateur boxing exhibitions. 

A summary of the proposed law will 
indicate its scope and suggest the basis 
for the conclusion that it will accomplish 
the desired result, expressed above. 

1. By the amendment to Section 
412 of the Penal Code all prize fights 
are forbidden. 

Bona fide amateur boxing exhibitions 
are permitted under the following res- 
trictions, that will exclude all contests 
between professionals as a business en- 
terprise, viz., 

(a) The rounds are limited to four, 
of three minutes duration each, with 
an interval of one minute between each 
round. 

(b) Contestants weighing 145 
pounds and over, must wear eight ounce 
gloves, and those under 145 in weight 
must wear six ounce gloves. The 
gloves must be so constructed that the 
soft padding covers the back of the 
hand and knuckles and no bandages 
of any kind shall be permitted on the 
hands, or arms of the contestants. 

(c) No professional can engage in 
an amateur boxing exhibition, and the 
word “amateur” is carefully defined in 
the law in accordance with the rules of 
the Amateur Atheletic Union of the 
United States, with some additional 
safe-guards. 

(d) The only thing’of vaiue that 
any contestant may lawfully receive, 
is a trophy or medal not exceeding $35.00 
in value, upon which the name of the 
winner, and the date of the event must 
be engraved. 

(e) It is made the duty of any peace 
officer, within whose jurisdiction such 
amateur boxing exhibition is being held, 
to stop the contest when for any reason 


satisfactory to him, it appears that 
serious injury has been, or probably will 
be, inflicted upon either contestant. 
He is authorized to call to his assistance 
other peace officers, or male citizens 
to enforce his order, and all contestants 
who continue the contest after such 
order, will be deemed guilty of violating 
Section 412 of the Penal Code. This 
part of the proposed act is based upon 
English precedents and ought to prove 
effective. 

(f) All contestants who violate any 
of the regulations prescribed in the law 
governing amateur boxing exhibitions, 
will be deemed guilty of violating this 
Section of the Peanl Code. 

It is evident from a consideration of 
its provisions that the law will be effec- 
tive and enforceable. 

Section 413 of the proposed law makes 
the spectator willfully present at any 
fight prohibited by Section 413 guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and this part of the 
section is identical with the same sec- 
tion now in force. 

Section 413 of the proposed law also 
provides for an information to be laid 
before a committing magistrate by any 
person, to the effect that a prize-fight 
is contemplated, and the magistrate is 
required to issue a complaint against 
such person, and, if after investigation 
he believes such a fight is being promoted, 
he may require all persons concerned 
to enter into bonds in the penal sum of 
not less than $3000, each, conditioned 
that the contemplated offense will not 
be committed for a period of one year. 

This part of the act is based upon 
similar provisions sf the law with refer- 
ence to “peace bonds,” that have so 
frequently been proven to be of great 
value in keeping the peace, and thereby 
preventing crime. 

Section 413 of the proposed law is 
a re-enactment of the present Section, 
except for the addition of the words, 
“or on Sundays,” and the effect will 
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be to forbid boxing contests, not only 
on “Memorial Day” as at present, but 
also on Sundays. 

In order to make a conviction more 
certain a new Section of the Penal Code, 
to be known as 4l4a is added, so that 
any accomplice may be required to tes- 
tify without claiming exemption because 
the testimony may tend to incriminate 
him, but he is protected from prose- 
cution for the offense about which he 
testifies. 

The punishment proposed for a viola- 
tion of Section 412 of the Penal Code is 
a fine of not less than One Hundred 
Dollars ($100) nor more than One 
Thousand Dollars ($1000) and imprison- 
ment in the County Jail not less than 
30 days nor exceeding one year. 

A saving clause is embodied in the 
proposed law, that will permit any 
County, City and County, or incorpor- 
ated City or Town, to prohibit, by 
ordinance, even amateur boxing exhibi- 
tions, such as would be permitted by 
the law now under consideration, where- 
ever public sentiment would demand 
such an ordinance. 

There is no more relation between 
amateur boxing and _ prize-fighting, 
than between racing and race track 
gambling, and for the same reason 
that California voters overwhelming 
approved the suppression of the last 
named evil, they should also prohibit 
professional prize-fighting. The large 
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sums of money collected by prize-fight 
promoters not only represents an actual 
economic waste, but also offers induce- 
ments to boys and young men to adopt 
pugilism as a business with all its brutal- 
izing and demoralizing tendencies, for, 
usually associated with the prize-fight 
are the attendant evils of intoxication 
and gambling that are directly stimu- 
lated thereby. 

It is not necessary to call attention 
to the deaths resulting from _prize- 
fighting, and as evidencing the barbarous 
character of this so-called art of self- 
defense, for it is the aim of every prize- 
fighter to deliver a “knock-out” to his 
opponent, and, if a few are killed it is 
no more than should be expected. In 
amateur sports some participants are 
injured or killed, but such tragedies are 
incidental and not intentional; while 
in a prize-fight the championship and 
the prize are dependent upon “knock- 
ing-out” the contestant. 

California cannot afford, when, in 
1915, it shall be entertaining the world 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, to 
advertise that it is out of harmony with 
the enlightened sentiment of the civi- 
lized world that condemns, in unmis- 
takable terms, prize-fighting and its 
attendant evils. 

Vote for this proposed law, and thereby 
exhibit not only the highest patriotism 
but also the most approved common 
sense. 


———— 


A man’s idea of peace is to bottle up his feelings very tight and 


bury them in a sulk-cellar. 


A woman’s idea is to take out the cork, 


let the emotion evaporate, break the bottle and very carefully sweep 


out the pieces. 


The man objects to the dust she raises. 


The woman 


objects to the time-fuse bomb over which she has to sit.—Lannie 


Haynes Martin. 














BUSINESS IS PUTTING BOOZE 
ON THE BLINK 


By Dr. James Allen Geissinger 


Reprint by request 








this is not an article for house- 


Fi wives, simply, though for them 
certainly; nor for dairymen; nor 
yet again for “sports,” nor “near- 

sports;” perhaps it should be said that 
the statement made in the title is in- 
tended to say that business is forcing 
men and women to break away from the 
drink-habit and will eventually (which 
also means speedily) force the liquor 
traffic to the wall. 


For one of two things always happens: 
either business puts booze on the blink, 
or booze puts business on the blink. 
The two are incompatible and cannot be 
made to work together. As the Ailanta 
Constitution says: “‘ Young man, you can- 
not crook the elbow AND hold down the 
job.” It is one or the other—not both. 
It is to be hoped that all young men will 
get the full force of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution’s statement, for it is a statement 
without a kink, or curve, or crook, or 
slip, or any such thing in it. Its logic 
is the logic of light—irresistibly clear. 


Business, if it ever was a comfortable 
and easy-going affair, is so no longer. 
The “one-hoss shay” has gone forever. 
That is a fact and may be considered as 
a symbol of a radical change not only in 
locomotion, but in all life processes and 
procedures. In place of that “‘one-hoss 
shay,” which ambled over the roads 
leisurely in the days of our grand- 
fathers and mothers, has come rapid 
transit. Rapid transit, far-reaching com- 
binations for production and exchange, 
complicated co-operations, and with these 
the necessity for clear vision, quick 
judgment, speedy action—in a few words, 
that is the world-shift that has revolu- 
tionized our modern life. In this new, 
rapid world the demand is for efficiency. 
I ask the reader to stick a pin down 
there and try to get the logic of this 
demand and pay no attention at all to 











what any “temperance” orator or writer 
may say under liquid inspiration. 

The wine men today are strong on 
Noah and rapturously quote Horace, 
and remind us that men have always 
partaken of the fermented juice of the 
grape. But that style of scriptural ex- 
hortation, even when it falls from the 
unctious lips of a liquor advocate, is not 
very convincing, nor is the poetical 
effusion a large success. Suppose Noah 
did use wine, and, as seems clear, used 
too much of it, what of it? Noah 
plowed with a crooked stick. Is the 
modern man to abandon the steam-plow 
because his remote ancestor had not 
progressed that far? The modern busi- 
ness man is not concerned as to what 
Noah did or did not do. He knows that 
a man with his head full of wine, whether 
the wine be red, light, dry, California, 
French, or Italian, is not 100 per cent 
efficient. He cannot be. What the mod- 
ern man needs is not an inflammation in 
bis brain that makes him think he is 
speedy and accurate and trustworthy and 
indispensable; be needs a clear brain, 
and all of it clear. 

Nor is the modern man up on or in- 
terested very much in Horace, or any of 
the other celebrators of the glory of the 
vine. It seems reasonably certain from 
history that the Roman Empire became 
the victim of that group of vices that 
sit about the wine-room or open up on it. 
We have heard much of late from the 
liquor interests as to the necessity of 
discriminating between the distilled and 
the fermented liquors. Fermented and 
brewed liquors we are assured are most 
healthful, and the people who use them 
are happy and prosperous. But Rome 
became alcohol sick on brews and fer- 
ments and died, just as ali Europe is 
alcobol-sick now, for like reasons, accord- 
ing to statesmen and scientists who 
know, and who, in Germany, France and 


























Italy, are seeking to change the habits 
of their people. Two decades ago the 
great Virchow told his German country- 
men that they were drinking themselves 
to death celebrating their victory over 
the French, and that in the meantime the 
Jews, because of their abstemiousness, 
were forging to the front, commercially, 
thruout the German Empire. Virchow 
did not thereby allay the anti-Semitic 
feeling in Germany at that time, but he 
did tell the truth, and his wisdom is 
manifest to all of his more intelligent 
countrymen now. That is why at present 
there is a great crusade on in Europe 
against alcohol. Drinking of alcoholic 
liquors—brewed, fermented, distilled, do- 
mestic or imported—makes for ineffi- 
ciency. There may be no poetry in that 
statement. There may be no scriptural 
passage that says just that much, but 
the experience of the race is clear enough 
for even a way-faring man to read, pro- 
vided his brain is not befuddled by his 
drinking habits. 

Drinking makes for inefficiency—all 
the men and women in America are be- 
ginning to see this. That is why the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
at its recent national meeting in Chicago, 
representing 8,000,000 club women thru- 
out the United States adopted this 
resolution: 

“Whereas the liquor traffic is respon- 
sible for three-fourths of the crime, vice 
and misery of this country’ 

“Be it Resolved that the women of the 
General Federation place themselves on 
record as opposed to the liquor traffic.” 

In McClure’s for May, Connie Mack 
asks this question: “Who puts the ball 
player out of the game? You would 
naturally say ‘the umpire,’ wouldn’t 
you? Well, all the umpires together 
haven’t put as many ball players out of 
the game as has Old Man Booze.” For 
the benefit of the business men who have 
never (honor bright) asked, “What’s 
the score?”’—I may be permitted to say 
that Connie Mack is the fairly successful 
manager of that aggregation of ball 
players known as The Athletics, with the 
emphasis strongly on “the.” Most any 
live boy with red blood in his veins 
would rather sit on the bench with 
Connie Mack than be Chief Justice of 
the United States. Connie Mack is not 
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a “sport” in the bar-room sense of that 
word, but a business man with a keen 
appreciation of what is meant by our 
American watchword—efficiency. He 
goes on after this fashion: 

“Now don’t get off on the wrong foot. 
Boozing is not common among the high- 
grade ball-players. /t was common twen- 
ty years ago (please get the full force of 
that twenty years ago), but today it is 
rare in the majors. Keep in mind, tho, 
that steady, ‘moderate’ drinking gets a 
ball-player in the end just as surely as 
boozing. Alcobol slows a man down in- 
evitably, and slowing down is the reason 
for the shelving of by far the majority of 
players. If you estimate a clever play- 
er’s years in baseball at fifteen, why, 
‘moderate’ drinking will cut off from 
three to five years—a third of his life on 
the diamond.” Connie Mack goes on 
to say that he is not preaching. He is 
not talking about the moral phase of 
the question at all, but about “efficiency.” 

Moderate drinking reduces the effi- 
ciency of the ball-player one-third. Now 
that is not a theoretical fact arrived at 
by academic measurements and scientific 
apparatus. It is the business observa- 
tion of a man who has made his great 
success by refusing to be blind to facts 
or to sentimentalize. 

At the close of an address in San Fran- 
cisco several weeks ago, the writer was 
approached by a prominent physician of 
that city, formerly city chemist, with 
this statement: “If a man drinks two 
glasses of beer a day, the mildest beer 
manufactured, he lowers his efficiency by 
one-seventh.” I am not particular about 
the fraction; you may want to increase it 
or decrease it, Gentle Reader. I am not 
splitting hairs. I am trying to look at 
this whole booze question in its broad 
aspects. And, this is clear from such a 
statement: Moderate drinking without 
question lowers a man’s efficiency. 

The Year Book of the United Brewers’ 
Association, 1913, page 98, quotes some 
man whose first name is given as Adolphe, 
as saying: “Beer and real claret do not 
intoxicate. . . . Beer and wine do 
not make drunkards.” Perhaps not, 
but they do make some men and women 
act as if they were drunk, even Cali- 
fornia wines. At any rate they lower 
one’s efficiency. 
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We used to discuss the momentous 
question: Is alcohol a food? We discust 
that question twenty years ago and less. 
I once asked a physician if alcohol is a 
food. I have never forgotten his reply: 
“‘ Yes, alcobol is a food" and gunpowder is 
a fuel. But it’s not wholly wise to try to 
run an engine with gunpowder.” Busi- 
ness men are finding that out. The fuel 
some fellows use blows up their nerves, 
shatters their judgment, and tends to 
make them a little unsteady under 
business pressures. That is why bankers 
as well as the railroad men are demanding 
total abstinence from the use of alcoholic 
beverages on the part of their employes. 
A prominent banker told me recently 
that a young fellow sought employment 
in his bank. The banker asked him, 
“Do you drink?” “Yes, moderately. I 
never take more than a glass of beer a 
day.” The banker’s reply was: “That 
is one too many for my institution.” 
And that banker is not running a Sunday- 
school nor a reformatory. He is not 
running a beer-picnic, either. He is 
simply trying to run a bank that will 
deserve the confidence of his patrons 
and the public generally. 

The writer of this article worked in a 
shoe factory when a boy. Practically 
all the “hands” drank beer or whisky or 
pure alcohol. Many of them did it be- 
cause they thought they could do more 
work with the drinks in them, just as so 
many of our Chambers of Commerce, 
under the domination of the booze ven- 
ders, seem to think that they can see 
most clearly what is the best for the 
future of their city after they have in- 
flamed their brains with champagne. 
Now it is known that men cannot do as 
accurate work nor as much on alcohol as 
they can without it. That is why the 
Hershey Chocolate Company, the Cam- 
bria Steel Company, the United States 
Steel Company, the Drew-Selby Shoe 
Company, and hosts of other concerns 
are putting the taboo on drink, even 
the moderate use of it. Some concerns 
are getting at the situation by offering 
ten per cent more wages to total ab- 
stainers, on the ground that they render 
more and better service. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company made some 
recent investigations as to safety rules 
and found a 99.9 per cent perfect per- 
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formance. Why? Their “Rule G,” which 
forbids the use of intoxicants or the fre- 
quenting of places where they are sold, 
is obeyed: 125,226 observations were 
made in February of this year and not a 
man was found disobeying this order. 
It isn’t the “drunk” the railroad com- 
panies are after, and the business world 
generally, but the “moderate drinker,” 
as Connie Mack points out. The really 
dangerous man, so far as the railroad 1s 
concerned, and the traveling public, is 
not the “drunk,” whom no one would 
think of letting get into an engine-cab. 
But the fellow who has just enough al- 
cohol in him to blur his vision so that he 
has difficulty in telling a red light from 
a green. The German Empcror, and he 
is being backed up by German scholars 
and leaders generally, says that the 
nation that drinks the least alcohol will 
be the winner. That is true as it bears 
upon the army, the navy and commerce. 
The man who has an absolutely sober 
brain aims more accurately, shoots more 
quickly, thinks more steadily, endures 
more easily—in war or peace. Think of 
the accidents due to drink—accidents in 
the shops and on the streets. Booze is 
the speed demon. He always likes to 
see how fast he can drive his car. He 
sees obstacles where they are not, and 
fails to see them where they are. Is 
there a day when Booze does not get 
into trouble on the streets of our American 
cities? 

Robert Warner, an Englishman, was 
refused a life insurance policy in England 
in 1840, because he was a total abstainer 
from the use of alcoholic beverages. The 
company did not think a man was a 
good risk unless he used drink. That 
was more than twenty years ago. How 
sentiment has changed! Nay, how the 
facts have been heaped: up since then. 
The actuarial tables show that a man who 
drinks “moderately” is not as good a 
risk as the total abstainer. Insurance 
men tell me that he is not as good by 25 
per cent. That is a very significant fact. 
Alcohol is a good medium in which to 
pickle pathological specimens, because it 
destroys all organic life that might feed 
on the specimens; but it is not a good 
thing to preserve alivemanin. Or rather, 
it is not a good thing in a man to keep 
him alive—just what it does is to “slow 

















him down,” as Connie Mack says. Jack 
London says that all around the world 
he saw drinking men succumbing to 
diseases and physical exposures that did 
not effect total abstainers at all. But if 
a total abstainer is a 25-per cent better 
risk than a “moderate drinker,” then the 
total abstainers are paying just 25 per 
cent more premium for their insurance 
than it is worth. This is beginning to 
break upon the minds of many men and 
women over the country, and already two 
kinds of policies are being issued, and 
the “moderate drinker” is paying more 
for his policy than the teetotaler in some 
companies. And he will pay more in all 
companies soon. 

The point I want to make, and it is the 
only point I care to make, is a very 
simple one—The business man wants 
efficiency, efficiency, EFFICIENCY. 
Efficiency in the factory, on the railroad, 
in the ball-team, in the office, in the 
bank—everywhere. And because he 
wants efficiency and must have it, the 
business man is going to drive booze out 
of our American life. 

I say the Business Man is going to do 
this thing. He is going to do it, not for 
any sentimental reason, nor even for any 
moral reason, but for business reasons. 
I do not forget that many others are 
going to have a hand in this matter, are 
having a hand in it, have had a hand in 
it, for more than twenty years. A good 
many have had two hands in it. The 
temperance societies, the Anti-Saloon 
League, the Prohibition Party, the W. 
C. T. U., the preachers and churches, 
the school teachers and their text-books 
on narcotics, the physicians, outraged 
womanhood and manhood—all these 
have been waging a ceaseless and by no 
means futile war on Booze until at the 
present time it has become a national 
issue. Really, the significant thing in 
this crusade against the ravages of the 
liquor traffic, backed up as it is by an 
unscrupulous, organized force in _ its 
greed for the dollars and cents, and 
without any regard at all for the decencies 
of life or the rights of others or the 
happiness of its millions of victims taken 
advantage of in boyhood and girlhood, 
is this: the National Government has 
done nothing at all to protect the citizen- 
ship of this republic from this monster. 
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For instance, Licking Co., Ohio, several 
years ago voted “Dry.” To be more 
accurate, that was in 1908. It went 
“dry” by 700. But Newark, the largest 
town in the county, and the county-seat, 
went “wet” by 1500. The saloon-keep- 
ers of Newark decided to keep open their 
places in spite of the fact that the elec- 
tion had taken place under the county 
local option law. They would run their 
joints, law or no law. The result? Just 
what always happens—a mob. And as 
the outcome, a young deputy sheriff 
knocked down by a burly saloon-keeper, 
shot and killed the saloon-keeper, and in 
turn was killed and torn to pieces by 
the drink-crazed mob. Then Newark 
awoke. The conscience of Newark be- 
came aroused and the dives and saloons 
were closed. That is typical of the way 
the crusade against booze has gone over 
the country, until today nine states are 
under probibition and ten other states are 
voting on the question now, and many 
other states are near-probibition states, 
and Senator Borah and many senators 
and congressmen and politicians are be- 
ginning to see, what others have seen for 
some time back, that the booze traffic is 
doomed. 

But it will be the demand for efficiency 
that will settle the issue—that is my point. 
I take off my hat to the crusaders who 
have everlastingly kept at this battle 
against the bottle until now; who were 
not deterred by being called “cranks,” 
“long-hairs,” “enthusiasts,” or ‘“‘tem- 
perance fanatics.” I thank God for 
them. Like the Abolitionists of another 
generation, they will not keep quiet, and 
they will be heard, and no conspiracy of 
silence can defeat them. But the recog- 
nition of the business aspect of the case— 
the demand for efficiency—is what gives 
the steam to the latter-day temperance 
punch, if a pugilistic figure is in order 
here. 

These are a few of the facts that lead 
me to say: Business is putting booze on 
the blink. The logic of the demand for 
business efficiency is that the drink 
habits of the people of the modern world 
must be abandoned and booze must be 
given up. For booze and business are 
incompatible, and what progress demands 
shall be separated, not even bar-keeps 
can make mix so as to keep mixed. 
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E of the most important questions 
that will come before the people 
m at the November election is the 
“ae Red-Light Abatement and Injunc- 
tion Act. From the home viewpoint, 
not since the discovery of California has 
there come to the people such an op- 
portunity to make state history for 
righteousness and home protection as 
will be theirs on November 3rd, when 
they may cast their ballots for a clean 
state by voting “Yes” on No. 2 and No. 
4 Amendments—measures for peace, 
prosperity, liberty and happiness. 

Long has the cry from the ultimate 
sufferers, from the innumerable mothers, 
wives and innocent children, resounded 
over the length and breadth of this fair 
land of ours: “Protect us from the 
degradation, wreckage, ruin and sorrow, 
caused by the ravages of the liquor 
traffic and the social evil.” 

It was not the desire for official 
positions that caused the women of 
the State of California to work for the 
ballot, but that they might have the privi- 
lege of helping to select officials who 
would represent their principles and 
formulate laws that would stand for the 
uplift and protection of humanity. 

Such a measure—the Red-Light Abate- 
ment Act—was passed at our last legis- 
lature. This bill was first introduced in 
1911; but failed of passage owing to the 
strong opposition of commercialized vice. 
The power of the ballot was then given 
to the women, which was the means of 
sending a higher type of manhood to 
our legislature. 

S. B. 320 was introduced by the Hon. 
Edwin E. Grant, of San Francisco, Jan. 
16, 1913, and was adopted March 28th 
by a vote of 29 to 11. Introduced in 
the Assembly as A. B. 353 by the Hon. 
L. D. Bohnett, of San Jose, Jan. 16, 
1913, it was adopted March 20th by a 
vote of 62 to 17. Approved April 7th 





by Gov. Hiram Johnson, it was to take 
effect August 10, 1913, but was sus- 
pended by a Referendum Petition cir- 
culated by a so-called Property Owners’ 
Protective Association and it is reported 
that most of the signatures were ob- 
tained in the saloons and red-light dis- 
tricts; 53 per cent coming from San 
Francisco and 19 per cent from Los 
Angeles. Only 4 per cent of the signers 
were women. 

Senator Grant says “that the Act is 
held up by the most brazen forgery and 
perjury that have ever been perpetrated 
upon a state.” Mr. Ficket, district at- 
torney of San Francisco, states: “It 
has been clearly shown that many names 
were forged on the Red-Light Abatement 
petition, and persons guilty of these 
forgeries should be prosecuted—the vig- 
orous prosecutions of forgers of referen- 
dum and initiative petitions will serve 
to prevent similar crimes in the future.” 

After repeated efforts by the Woman’s 
Civic League of San Francisco to secure 
convictions, the matter was taken to the 
Grand Jury. One man was indicted for 
over 1200 forgeries, and there the matter 
rests. Therefore the people are com- 
pelled to vote to sustain the law. 

This law, by holding the property 
owner responsible, recognizes the in- 
justice of putting the responsibility of 
commercialized vice upon the unfortu- 
nate women—upon whose shoulders it 
has always been placed in the past. It 
declares houses of ill repute to be nui- 
sances, and holds both the proprietor and 
owner responsible. It provides that any 
citizen can bring an action to abate a 
social evil nuisance established and main- 
tained by any person, whether in segre- 
gated or residence districts, without the 
action of police powers. It does not 
necessarily pass thru the District At- 
torney’s office, and is not tried by a jury, 
but passes direct to a superior judge, 




















either by complaint or affidavit, and the 
nuisance is abated. It is readily seen 
that this law protects the residence dis- 
tricts, which under the present law 
suffer. The opponents of the law—white 
slavers, panderers, cadets, prostitutes, 
moral degenerates, liquor dealers, land- 
lords, and all who profit financially, as 
well as some honest men and women who 
are misled—are teaching the people that 
it means “‘scatteration”’ of the social evil. 
They do not tell them that it gives to 
every citizen the protection that any 
officer has in prosecuting criminals. 

Provision is made in case of attempt to 
blackmail: “If, thru malice and with- 
out cause, an action is brought, the costs 
shall be borne by the plaintiff and the 
defendant may sue for libel.” 

In Iowa, where the law has been in 
operation six years, there has never been 
a case of blackmail, nor has it been 
necessary to carry out the prosecution 
of many persons. The property owner 
is quietly notified, and he knows that if 
he fails to change conditions he will lose 
the use of his property for one year— 
unless he puts up a bond equivalent to 
the full value of the property and prom- 
ises not to use it again for such purposes 
during the ensuing twelve months. 

The action when brought shall have 
precedence over all other actions, except 
criminal proceedings, election contests 
and hearings on injunctions. One of 
the best points of the law is that “the 
general reputation of the place shall be 
admissible evidence.” If the facts are 
established the abatement is not optional 
with the court and the judge has no dis- 
cretion to exercise. The people, by en- 
acting the law, have said what must be 
done. 

Iows, Nebraska, South Dakota, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Oregon, Wisconsin, Utah 
and Washington, D. C., have this law in 
force. In five of these states women 
have the ballot. California is the only 
state where this measure has been held 
up. 
For thirty years, Iowa, with the most 
drastic criminal laws, failed to close the 
houses of ill repute. The mayor of Des 
Moines says: “Under this law 
four-fifths of the social evil has been 
eliminated, and we have no place that 
openly draws young women to destruc- 
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tion, and the young men are no longer 
tempted on every hand.” 

Other states are soon to pass this law. 
If California does not sustain it, our 
beautiful state will be the resort of the 
denizens of the underworld, driven from 
other states, and we will have a condition 
that will be impossible to cope with, for 
under our present laws, owing to the 
requirements of direct evidence, it is 
very difficult to secure convictions. 

For example, the writer has been for 
years trying to secure the closing of an 
assignation house of long standing in 
Los Angeles, and efforts have been made 
by the officers, but owing to the definite 
direct evidence required the attempts 
have utterly failed. 

Chiefs of police and detectives have 
said: “Our hands are tied. If we only 
had the abatement law we could do 
something. We can only run a bluff on 
them and they know it.” The good 
officials desire this law. It will do away 
with all possible opportunities for graft. 
Under the present law our unfortunate 
sisters of the underworld are arrested, 
fined, still more disgraced, and forced to 
make a greater effort to earn the money 
paid to the city. 

“Oh!” many say when we ask them to 
vote for the Red-Light Abatement Law, 
“we believe in segregating the women.” 
We reply, ““‘Why not segregate the men 
also? They are the aggressors. Rarely 
does a woman come to the underworld 
by choice.” 

The men are the ones who carry the 
diseases to the innocent wives, causing, 
according to hospital authorities, from 
70 to 80 per cent of the abdominal and 
pelvic operations on women—the result 
of infection from the husbands who have 
promised to love and protect them. 
The same cause produces 20 to 30 per 
cent of blindness (which was formerly 
80 per cent until recent remedial dis- 
coveries ). It is also the principal cause 
of race suicide. 

But segregation does not segregate— 
never has, and never will. Every vice 
commission has had men who favored 
segregation when appointed, but after 
the most thorough investigation, these 
same men, without an exception, have 
condemned it. 
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Facts Concerning Segregation 
Police Department, 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
June 6, 1913. 


To the Los Angeles Society of 

Social Hygiene, 

311 Higgins Bldg., 
Los Angeles. 

In response to your request for 
my opinion concerning phases of 
the social evil, I submit to you the 
following facts: 

From police standpoints, and 
viewed after years of experience 
in the police department under an 
administration which allowed a seg- 
regated district, and later under an 
administration which abolished it, I 
want to go on record as stating 
that I am opposed to segregation. 
My opposition as a police officer is 
based principally upon two argu- 
ments: 

1. Segregation fails of the ob- 
ject it seeks to accomplish; it does 
not segregate. 

2. Segregation in any adminis- 
tration, no matter how applied and 
otherwise claimed, spells “graft.” 

When Los Angeles had a crib 
district, it was presumed that the 
prostitutes were confined to this 
district. Such was not the case. 
Houses were scattered thruout the 
city, in the business district and in 
the residence portions. There were 
more street-walkers than there are 
today. Furthermore, segregation did 
not prevent infection of venereal 
disease, even under health super- 
vision. Under segregation we had 
the scattered bawdy houses in ad- 
dition to the crib district with its 
attendant parasites. 

While the abolition of the red- 
light district has not solved the 
problem of the social evil, we have 
at least taken a step forward. 
Closing the red-light district has had 
the effect to a great extent of ending 
street-walking. One of the strongest 
arguments against the red-light dis- 
trict can be witnessed in Los An- 
geles today. The old cribs which 
were losed some years ago have 
been torn down to make way for an 
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extension of an electric railway line, 
and the surrounding district is al- 
ready taking on the aspects of a 
prosperous wholesale and factory 
district. In other words, you can 
have neither moral nor permanent 
material prosperity with legalized 
vice. 
Respectfully, 
(Signed ) C. E. SEBASTIAN, 
Chief of Police. 


Extracts from a letter of Chief of 
Police F. C. Seccombe, of San Bernardino, 
November 19, 1913 read: ‘As chief of 
this department I am absolutely opposed 
to any form of prostitution. The con- 
tention of advocates of a restricted dis- 
trict that the abolishment only results 
in the scattering of vice is true only if 
public sentiment will not back the 
officers in securing convictions—some- 
times even wish that condition of af- 
fairs. I believe the desultory work that 
is carried on in lodging houses, especially 
when they understand the police are 
conniving at their violations, is far 
preferable to a district seething and 
reeking with concentrated vice. I was 
chief from 1907 to 1909—during the 
red-light regime—and believe I have 
some knowledge of the situation.” 

Professor Thomas H. Reed, of the de- 
partment of political science of the 
University of California, in an address in 
San Francisco a short time ago argued 
in behalf of the Red-Light Abatement 
Act. He said in part: “The social evil 
today is organized on a gigantic scale of 
industry. As in every other great busi- 
ness, there is the buying end and there 
is the selling end. If we are unable to 
change the hearts and consciences of 
men, we are left with the alternative of 
correcting the circumstances that have 
arisen thru commercializing the evil 
tendencies to be found there. In Cali- 
fornia we have struck a sturdy blow at 
the evil with the Red-Light Abatement 
Act. I, for one, shall support that Act 
in November, and I wish the election 
law permitted my voting ‘aye’ to it 
several times.” 

During the time of the International 
Christian Endeavor Convention in Los 
Angeles in 1913, a resolution was passed 
calling upon the people of California to 
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sustain the Red-Light Abatement Act; 
and if the people of California failed to 
do so the resolution asked the people of 
the world not to come to the California 
Expositions because of the danger to 
their young people. During the Chicago 
Exposition of 1893, six thousand girls 
disappeared who were never heard from 
again. San Francisco’s infamous Bar- 
bary Coast has not been abolished. 

The white :laver is doing his deadly 
work in California. Girls between 14 
and 20 are rapidly disappearing in our 
state. At the Red-Light Abatement 
Committee’s Headquarters, 611 Equit- 
able Building, Los Angeles, there is 
received daily an envelope full of clip- 
pings, referring only to those missing in 
California. 

The record is simply appalling. These 
slavers are plying their nefarious busi- 
ness by all manner of means, including 
the telephone system and automobiles. 
A girl is scarcely safe upon the streets of 
most of our cities now. Commercialized 
vice has its agents in all walks of life 
under the garb of respectability. 

In the trial of a white slave case by 
Assistant State’s Attorney Clifford G. 
Roe, Cook County, Illinois, the following 
was brought out: 

“About how much did you get for the 
girls you brought in?” 

“Ten to fifty dollars. They used to 
come up to us fellows and say, ‘Go around 
and work up some girls.’ They would 
always tell us that and would give us 
boys money to go out and spend to see 
if we could get in any girls.” 

“Where would you usually get these 
girls?” 

“The majority of them were girls we 
met on the street. We would go around 
to the penny arcades and nickleodeons, 
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and if we saw a couple of girls we would 
go and talk to them.” 

Another procurer said: ‘Sometimes 
we invite the girls to the theatre and tell 
them we are sons of wealthy men. Any- 
way to get them. If they are hard to 
land, knockout drops are used. We 
often offer the girls employment of some 
kind. Sometimes we make believe we 
are in love with them and take them out 
to dances, dinners and theaters, until 
we gain their confidence, and either bring 
them to our rooms or visit in theirs, and 
finally sell them to the houses.” 

What would these slavers do with 
their victims if they had no market? 
The Red-Light Abatement Act is an 
effective means of closing the market 
place. Shall progressive California re- 
turn to the dark ages? Never! Vote 
“ves” on Amendment 4, and these places 
can and will be closed. Thus will 
California clean up and provide a safe 
place for the world’s people to come to the 
expositions, and incidentally give Cali- 
fornia the greatest substantial boom in 
its history. Thousands of desirable 
people, not only from the United States 
of America, but from all parts of the 
civilized world will seek homes in this, 
the fairest of states. 

If you want this blot to remain on the 
fair name and fame of California, then 
stay at home on election day. Register 
and vote “‘yes” on Amendment No. 4, 
“Abatement of Nuisances,” and the white 
slave traffic will not be the menace which 
it now is on the Pacific Coast. 

Thus California will set an example 
others may follow in safety—and Cali- 
fornia’s daughters with the ballot cast 
for righteousness and sobriety, will be 
honored by all people. God grant we 
may not fail. 


——— 


What is Life? 


With some it is a perpetual giddy ride on the 


merry-go-round; and with some a perpetual staggering grind to turn the 
wheels; so that both classes are really too dizzy to see what Life is. 
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Drys Sweep Old Virginia. 


The Old Dominion Tried License for 
250 Years and Voted the State Dry. 

On September 22, Virginia voted 
for statewide prohibition by a majority 
of almost two to one. Incomplete 
returns give the drys a majority of 
32,825 out of a vote of 121,763. Even 
the cities gave the drys a majority of 
a bout 2,000 votes. Nine out of ten 
of the Congressional districts were 
carried by the drys. 

Virginia has been trying various sys- 
tems for regulating the liquor traffic 
for 250 years. She has tried out high 
license, low license, the dispensary, 
and every imaginable system. She 
tried out local option and got much 
benefit from it, but the lawless liquor 
men from the license centers would 
pour their liquors into the no-license 
counties and make all kinds of trouble 
and expense for the tax payers. The 
result is that the long-suffering people 
arose and voted the whole state dry. 
They did it because every system of 
regulation had failed. 

This is peculiarly significant because 
Virginia is one of the most conserva- 
tive state in the Union, and not 
disposed to get very far away from 
established customs. 

On November 3, Oregon, California, 
Colorado, Washington, Ohio and Ari- 
zona vote on the statewide proposition. 
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The Prohibition Amendments 








Amendment No. 2 


The le of the State of California do enact as follows: 

Article 1 of the Constitution of the State of California is hereby amended by adding thereto, 
two sections, to be numbered respectively Section 26 and Section 27, in the following words: 

__ Section 26. The manifacture, the sale, the giving away, or the transportation from one point 
within the state to any other point within the state of intoxicating liquor is prohibited. 
Any citizen of the state may, in his or her own name, maintain an action of 
injunction in the county where the violation occurs, to restrain such violation, provided 
however, that to any criminal or civil prosecution for violation of prohibition, it shall 
be a defense if it be shown that the liquor in question was ing manufactured, 
used, sold, given away, or transported for medicinal, scientific, mechanical or sacramental purposes. 
The manufacture, sale, giving, or transportation of such liquors for medicinal, scientific, mechanical 
or sacramental p shall be regulated by law. Any person violating any provision of this sec- 
tion shall be fined for a first offense not less than one hundred dollars nor more than one thousand 
dollars, and for a second offense shall be fined not less than two hundred dollars nor more than twenty- 
five hundred dollars and imprisoned in the county jail not less than thirty days nor more than one 
year, provided, however, that additional penalties a be imposed by law. 

Section 27. The transportation into the state of intoxicating liquor, unless it be shown to be 
for medicinal, scientific, mechanical, or sacramental purposes, is prohibited, subject, however, to the 
laws of the United States relating thereto. Any person violating any provisions of this section shall 
be fined for a first offense not less than one hundred dollars nor more than one thousand dollars, 
and for a second offense shall be fined not less than two hundred dollars nor more than twenty-five 
hundred dollars and imprisoned in the county jail not less than thirty days nor more than a year, 
provided, however, that additional penalties may be imposed by law. 


AMENDING AMENDMENT No. 39 


The le of the State of California do enact as follows: ; 

Article I of the Constitution of the State of California is hereby amended by adding thereto, 
a new section, to be numbered Section 26A, in the following words: 

Section 26A. Should an amendment to the Constitution of the State of California by addi 
to Article 1 two new sections to be numbered respectively Section 26 and Section 27, as propos 
by initiative petition filed with and certified to the Secretary of State, and relating to intoxicating 
liquors, be enacted at the general election held on Nov. 3, 1914, then the force and effect of said Sec- 
tion 26 shall be suspended until Feb. 15, 1915, at which time it shall have full force and effect exce 
that, as to the manufacture and transportation of intoxicating liquors for delivery at points outside 
of the State of California only, the force and effect thereof shall be suspended until Jan. 1, 1916, at 
which time such manufacture and transportation also shall wholly cease and on and after said date 
shall in all respects have full force and effect. 








The Red Light Abatement Act. 








Chapter 17 of the Statutes of 1913 


AN ACT 
Declaring all Buildings and Places Nuisances Wherein or Upon Which Acts of Lewdn —— 
tion or Prostitution Are Held or Occur or Which Are Used for Such , and vi 


for the Abatement and Prevention of Such Nuisances by Injunction and Otherwise. 
The people of the State of California do enact as follows: ; 
ion 1. The term “person” as used in this act shall be deemed and held to mean and include 
individuals, corporations, associations, partnerships, trustees, lessees, agents and assignees. The 
term “building” as used in this act be deemed and held to mean and include so much of any 
building or structure of any kind as is or may be entered through the same outside entrance. 
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Sec. 2. Every building or place used for the purpose of lewdness, assignation or prostitution 
and every building or place wherein or —_ which acts of lewdness, assignation or prostitution are 
held or occur, is a nuuisance which shall be enjoined, abated and prevented as hereinafter provided, 
whether the same be a public or private nuisance. 

Sec. 3. Whenever there is reason to believe that such nuisance is kept, maintained or exists 
in any county or city and county, the district attorney of said county or city and county, in the 
name of the people of the State of California (must), or any citizen of the state resident within 
said county or city and county in his own name may, maintain an action in equity to abate and pre- 
vent such nuisance and to perpetually enjoin the person or persons conducting or maintaining the 
same, and the owner, lessee or agent of the building, or place, in or upon which such nuisance exists, 
from directly or indirectly maintaining or permitting such nuisance. 

Sec. 4. The complaint in such action must be verified unless filed by the district attorney. 
Whenever the existence of such nuisance is shown in such action to the satisfaction of the court or 
judge thereof, either by verified compaint or affidavit, the court or judge shall allow a temporary 
writ of. njunction to abate and prevent the continuance or recurrence of such nuisance. 

Sec. 5. The action when brought shall have precedence over all other actions, excepting crimi- 
nal proceedings, election contests and hearings on injunctions, and in such action evidence of the 
general reputation of the place shall be admissable for the purpose of proving the existence of said 
nuisance. If the complaint is filed by a citizen, it shall not be Gentenet by the plaintiff or for want 
of prosecution except upon a sworn statement made by the complainant and his attorney, setting 
forth the reasons why the action should be dismissed, and the dismissal ordered by the court. In 
case of failure to prosecute any such action with reasonable diligence or at the request of the plain- 
tiff, the court, in its discretion, may substitute any such citizen consenting thereto for such plaintiff. 
If the action is brought by a citizen and the court finds there was no reasonable ground or cause for 
said action, the costs shall be taxed against such citizen. 

Sec. 6. Any violation or disobedience of either any injunction or order expressly provided for 
by this act shall be punished as a contempt of court by a fine of not less than two hundred dollars 
nor more than one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment in the county jail for not less than one 
month nor more than six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


Sec. 7. If the existence of the nuisance be established in an action as provided herein, an 
order of abatement shall be entered as a part of the judgment in the case, which order shall direct 
the removal from the building or place of all fixtures, musical instruments and movable property 
used in conducting, maintaining, aiding or abetting the nuisance, and shall direct the sale thereof 
in the manner provided for the sale of chattels under execution, and the effectual closing of the build- 
ing or place against its use for any purpose, and so keeping it closed for a period of one year, unless 
sooner rele , as hereinafter provided. While such order remains in effect as to closing, such build- 
ing or place shall be and remain in the custody of the court. For removing and selling the removable 
property, the officer shall be entitled to charge and receive the same fees as he would for levying upon 
and selling like property on execution, and for closing the premises and keeping them closed, a reason- 
able sum shall be allowed by the court. 


Sec. 8. The proceeds of the sale of the property, as provided in the preceding section, shall 
be applied as follows: 


Ist. To the fees and costs of such removal and sale; 

2nd. To the allowances and costs of so closing and keeping closed such building or place 
3rd. To the payment of plaintiff’s cost in such action; 

4th. The balance, if any, shall be paid to the owner of the property so sold. 


If the proceeds of such sale do not fully discharge all such costs, fees and allowances, the said 
building and place shall then also be sold under execution issued upon the order of the court or judge 
and the proceeds of such sale applied in like manner. 

Sec. 9. If the owner of the building or place has not been guilty of any contempt of court in 
the proceeding, and ~¥ and pays all costs, fees, and allowances which are a lien on the building 
or place and files a bond (in the full value of the property, to be ascertained by the court ), with sure- 
ties, to be approved by the (court or judge) conditioned that he will immediateiy abate any such 
nuisance that may exist at such building or place and prevent the same from being established or 
kept thereat within a period of one year thereafter, the court, or judge thereof, may, if satisfied 
of his good faith, order the premises (,) closed under the order of abatement, to be delivered to said 
owner, and said order of abatement canceled so far as the same may relate to said property. The 
release of the property under the provisions of this section shall not release it from any judgment, 
lien, penalty or liability to which it may be subject by law. 

Sec. 10. Whenever the owner of a building or place upon which the act or acts constituting the 
contempt shall have been committed, or of any interest therein, has been guilty of a contempt of 
court and fined therefor in any proceedings under this act, such fine shall be a lien upon such build- 
ing and place to the extent of the interest of such person therein enforceable and collectible by exe- 
cution issued by the order of the court. 

S3c.11. All acts and parts of acts in conflict with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed; 
provided, that nothing herein shall be construed as repealing any law for the suppression of lewdness 
(, ) assignation or prostitution. 
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Gifford Pinchot’s ‘“‘The Training of a Forester” (Lippincott ) deals with the man rather than 
with the forest. The reading of this book is well worth the time of any business man who deals with 
other men—who gives orders or takes orders. His advice is the result of long years of study of the 
problems that face the forester and is a most useful contribution to the science of handling men as well 
as to the type of men requisite for success in the work of tree conservation and improvement. 


FULL SWING, by Frank Danby. This novel by the author of “Pigs in Clover” and other 
successful tales, is one of the most important from a literary standpoint of the fiction offerings of the 
season. It is not too much to say that it is one of the best novels issued by any firm; it has already 
had wide acceptance, and has been classed among the best sellers during the short time it has been on 
the market. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, $1.35 net. 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. The story of the Shackleton Antarctic Expedition, 
1907-09. New edition in one large volume, by Sir. Ernest H. Shackleton. $1.50; published by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 











The most valuable reference work for use in the present war that has come to hand is the War 
Gazetteer by Charles McD. Puckette and Carrington Weems of the New York Evening Post. The 
Gazetteer has a splendid set of maps showing the international boundaries and fortifications and the 
sea lanes, also the wireless telegraph routes of the world. It begins with a chronology of the present 
war to date and ends with a chronology of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. Accurately tabulated, 
in convenient form for quick reference, it has an analysis in detail of the wealth of the nations at war, 
of the armies and navies and the coast and border defences. The personal history of the prominent 
individuals of the warring powers is told in an entertaining tho brief manner. There is also a useful 
bit of information in regard to the treaties. Quarto, 40 pp., Evening Post, New York, net 15c. 


THE RED EMERALD, by John Reed Scott, $1.25 net; THE BEST MAN, by Grace L. H. 
Lutz, $1.25 net; ANYBODY BUT ANNE, by Carolyn Wells, $1.25 net. In this lively trio of novels 
J. B. Lippincott Publishing Co., Pa., have given the reading public the assurance of some hours of 
pase and amusement. Wholly unlike in plot and character, they share one virtue, that of being 

e. 


THE HISTORY OF THE DWELLING HOUSE AND ITS FUTURE, by Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son, LL.D. In this scholarly little work, its well-known author, critic, literary man and educator, 
has oe us the condensed results of years of study, in a pleasant and readable history of mankind’s 
dwelling places. He necessarily touches upon the progress of the race from barbarism to civilization- 
oy i as the theme is indissolubly mingled with his subject. J. B. Lippinéott Co., Philadelphia, 

‘ net. 











Cattaro, said to have been hotly bombarded a few days by English and French warships, is 
one of Austria-Hungary’s few seaports, all on the Adriatic, and mostly along that narrow coast strip 
bordering it on the east and known as Dalmatia. Pola, Zara, Sebenico, Spalato, Trau and Ragusa 
are other port towns, Pola, chief naval station and considered the Austrian Sebastopol, being described 
as “almost invulnerable.”” Ragusa was once a miniature republic, under the suzerainty of Turkey. 
Spalato lay within the area of that famous palace which the Roman Emperor Diocletian reared and 
occupied after his abdication. Each of these towns is rich in Roman memories and ruins, and allur- 
ingly located in a historic region. All are charmingly pictured, by descriptions and illustrations, in 
“Delightful Dalmatia,” a timely new book ne Aaee Lee Moque, the well-known Washington news- 
paper correspondent. Published by Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 


THE FULL OF THE MOON, by Caroline Lockhart. Whatever may be the sentiments of the 
reader of this lively tale toward it heroine—whether the charm she evidently has for the cases, or 
whether the heroine’s faults outweigh her charms, as others assert—there are some genuine pleasures 
to be had by reading “The Full of the Moon”. $1.25 net; J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
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THE BOOK OF THE EPIC, by H. A. Gueber. This contents of this book will seem timely 
ay = in these days of epical events and epical tragedy in Europe. From all the storied past, from 
the tales men have told and sung in all lands since the dawn of literature, the author has gathered 
those chosen by mankind as the greatest of all time—the world epics of every age and nation. $2.00 
net; J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 





THE HARBOR MASTER. The scene of this strange story by Theodore Goodrich Roberts is 
laid in Newfoundland and deals with the love of Black Denmss Nolan, a young giant and 
self-appointed skipper of the little fishing hamlet of Chance Along, for Flora Lockhart a beautiful 
professional singer, who is rescued by Dennis from a wreck on the treacherous coast. It is a strong 
tale all thru, with a mystery that grips, oR: of excitement and action, and the author presents life 
in the open in all its strength and vigor. L.C. Page & Co. of Boston issue the work at $1.25. 





THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF GARDEN ARCHITECTURE, by Phebe Westcott Humphreys. 
This beautiful work on garden architecture has an especial claim upon the interest of Californian 
readers. Some of the most delightful gardens descri are Californian gardens, and so utterly 
charming are they, that one’s imagination is held captive by the beguiling tale and no less charming 
photographs. $5.00 net; J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 





THE CURIOUS LORE OF PRECIOUS STONES, by George Frederick Kunz. Dr. Kunz is 
one of the vice-presidents of the famous jewelry firm of Tiffany and Company of New York City. 
His opportunities to become familiar with the subject of precious stones could hardly have been 

by any other position in life. His reputation as an expert in gems long since outgrew national 
boundaries; he has represented this country at many exhibitions, and is a member of learned societies 
all over the world. $5.00 net; J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 





POLLYANNA, by Eleanor H. Porter, is a story that will please young people and older ones as 
well. The heroine is a very lovable girl, who has an important effect upon the lives of those who 
come in contact with her. She was the daughter of a missionary, and one time, when she was wishing 
for a doll, in the barrel that was sent by church people, she found only a pair of crutches. The 
a was severe, but her father taught her to make the best of the circumstance and that 
was the rule she followed all thru life, helping others as well as herself. L.C. Page & Co., publishers, 
Boston. 


THE LOST VOCAL ART AND ITS RESTORATION, by W. Warren Shaw. A book on the 
vocal art that has an introduction written by David Bispham, is pretty sure of serious attention from 
the musical world, and when to Mr. Bispham’s endorsement is added that of such artists as Johanna 
Gadski, Olive Fremstad, Florence Hinkle, and Titta Ruffo, the student and teacher of singing may 
rest assured that Mr. Shaw has something to say well worthy their attention. $1.50 net; J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 





THE PATH OF LIFE. Compiled from the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, by John Curtis 
Ager. The influence exerted by the Swedish teacher, scientist and theologian, Emanuel Swedenborg, 
has persisted during the years since his death in 1772, and Swedenborgian churches may be found in 
all our cities. The student of religious thought will find the inquiry into the nature of this 
teaching of great interest and value, for what-ever may be one’s agreement or disagreement with the 
larger » a al of the man, it is certain that the teachings of Swedenborg are of a lofty morality. $1.25 
net; J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


Da 

THE CAREER OF DR. WEAVER.—A big and purposeful story interwoven about the re- 
sponsibilities and oe in the medical profession of the present day. Dr. Weaver, a noted 
specialist, and head of a private hospital, had allowed himself to drift away from the standards of his 
youth in his desire for wealth and social and scientific prestige. When an expose of the methods 
employed by him in furthering his schemes for the glorifying of the name of ‘““Weaver” in the medical 
world is threatened, it is frustrated thru the efforts of the famous doctor’s younger brother, Dr. Jim. 
“The Career of Dr. Weaver,” by Mrs. Henry Backuss, illustrated by William Van Dresser, net $1.25; 
postpaid, $1.40. L. C. Page & Co., publishers, Boston, Mass. 


THE SEX TALKS TO BOYS; TEN SEX TALKS TO GIRLS, by Irving David Steinhardt, 
M.D. The books are heartily endorsed Sd such authorities as Judge Lindsey of Denver, Dr. Rachelle 
S.*Yarros, of Hull House, Chicago, the New York Medical Times, Indianpolis Medical Journal, and 
many others. The volumes are issued from the press of J. B. Lippincott Co.; $1.00 net each. 











The scene of the story of ‘The Hill of Venus” is laid in that period of romance and chivalry, the 
thirteenth century. It is a vivid portrayal, teeming with adventure, and recounts the fortunes of one 
Francesco Villani who was coerced by a dying father into renouncing his allegiance to the crown and 
becoming a monk. He loves a court beauty, the fair Ilaria, and in becoming a monk bids farewell to 
the hope of winning‘her for a bride.“‘The Hill of Venus” te athan Gallizier, 12 mo. cloth decorative, 
ass. 


illustrations in color, $1.50, L. C. Page & Co., Boston, 
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At the time when the fight against the liquor traffic is the most vital issue before the 
people of California, the national — of the question is of almost equal interest. The 
“Out West Magazine,” therefore, takes pleasure in reproducing the following letter from 
Congressman Richard Pearson Hobson to Congressman Charles W. Bell, which bears 
upon both the national situation and the California fight. Mr. Bell is a candidate for 
reelection, and has been frequently misrepresented as to his attitude by the “wet” press. 


September 17, 1914 
HON. CHARLES W. BELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Congressman: 

I desire to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my sincere appreciation for your 
splendid assistance in my efforts to secure the 
consideration and passage of an amendment to 
the Constitution providing for National Pro- 
hibition. You have been one of the most 
loyal and active supporters of this measure and 
I am in a position to know how much that 
means. At a time when others were unde- 
cided and hesitating, without stopping to 
nicely weigh and balance the question of 
political expediency, your decision was prompt- 
ly made and your position clearly stated. 

Such courageous devotion is all that is 
required to assure the goal for which we are 
striving, a saloonless nation. If the people 
will stand back of Representatives who make 
this fight and defy all attempts of the liquor 
traffic to defeat them, it will have a tre- 
mendous effect upon the passage of this amend- 
ment in the next session. Representatives in 
Congress can do some things for the people but the people can do everything for 
themselves. 

I sm confident that a vote on my resolution will be taken in the December session. 
You will be here to vote and speak for it and the whole temperance cause is to be 
congratulated that such is the case. Your influence with those members whose 
friendship and confidence you enjoy, and they are very numerous, will be of material 
help in the final result. 

I am writing this letter because I feel you are entitled to know how much I appre- 
ciate your help in the fight we are making, and because I understand that while there 
is no regular nominee of my own party in your District who stands for National Pro- 
hibition, there is, I am informed, an effort to divide the prohibition vote and thereby 
bring about the election of a candidate opposed to prohibition. I hope that your 
constituents will thoroughly understand your position and that there may be no 
division in the ranks. United action is necessary if we are to work this great moral 
reform, for we face a united enemy and one that is fighting with the desperation of a 
life and death fight. Surely the patriotic and Christian citizenship should join hands, 
without division, in such a cause and for such a purpose. 

Thanking you again and with all good wishes, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed ) R. P. HOBSON 





CHARLES W. BELL 
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CHARLES H. RANDALL. 


“The Man Without a Collar.” 


Charles H. Randall is a self made man, and a good job—for his 
first attempt. Of course, every man is self made, but we do not 
ordinarily mention it unless he gets a fairly good do-up on hinself. 
He was born in Nebraska on a farm before farming was either pro- 
fitable or fashionable. Circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol compelled him to take a lively personal interest in the bread 
and butter question at the early age of twelve. There is a sense 
in which his schooling is limited—he did not have large educational 
advantages furnished him. So he took them. He matriculated 
in the school of experience, and learned his lessons. Most of us 
attend that school for a few decades, and then graduate amidst 
flowers and slow music. But some of us spend'so much time grouch- 
ing at the teacher that we never get much advantage from the 
school. Circumstances suggested to the lad, somewhat austerely, 
that he should become a printer. Circumstances are apt to be 
austere. From that he climbed to the position of publisher and 
editor—no, he did not “rapidly ascend.” If he had been in a story 
book that is what he would have done. But he was just in the 
world, so he had to climb. And some times the climbing was not 
very good, but he climbed. Until about ten years ago when he came 
to California he edited and published the Kimball Observer, in 
Nebraska. 

During recent years he has been editor and publisher of the 
Highland Park Herald. His position in the editorial field is sug- 
gested by the fact that he has for some years been a member of the 
executive board of the Southern California Editorial Association. 
As an editor he has been a student of political, social and civic 
—_ affairs, and has been a voluminous and outspoken writer upon 

public questions. In politics he has never been a partisan in that 
degree that he could see no good in the worthy deeds of an officer 
or an executive because that officer or executive chanced to belong to the opposition party. 

When a party sits down in the graveyard of dead issues, or pulls back on the wheels of progress 
the patriot bids it “good bye’’—sometimes sorrowfully and regretfully—and moves on with that 
company of citizens who are not content to “sit pat” with the corpse of the past. 








An evidence of this characteristic in Mr. Randall’s make up is the fact that he was the secretary 
of the first Lincoln-Roosevelt Club in Southern California. 


Mr. Randall wears no ¢o!!1—tho this fact does not reduce his laundry bill. The invisible iron 
political collar which the average politician wears with such grace and elegance he never tried 
he was afraid it would make corns on his neck. He won fame and wide approval for his bold stand 
against the domination of the legislature by the city of San Francisco. His determined stand brought 
the whole legislature to the feet of Randall’s famous “country caucus,” and effectively pulled the 
fangs of ’Frisco from the law-making body of the state. He was the chairman of the Assembly 
section of the Free Conference Committee which wrote the anti-liquor law that has largely freed 
northern California from the “road houses.’ He was the author of the constitutional amendment 
exempting war veterans and their widows of taxes on $1,000 each year. He was given credit by the 
leading newspaper supporters of the Woman’s Eight Hour Law as its chief champion from Los 
Angeles county. Hitchborn’s History of the Legislature gave him a more favorable record on labor 
measures than any other member of the legislature from Los Angeles County. 


His consistent fearlessness is what recommended him to the dry elements in all political parties 
as their natural choice for congress. Every student of the fight against the liquor traffic knows that 
more of the battles with that monstrosity have been lost by a division of the dry forces than by the 
superior strength of the wets. In seeking a candidate it was natural for the drys to seek a champion 
of their cause, who had fought, planned, and had experience as a constructive strategist. So the drys 
in all parties petitioned him to accept their nomination for the primaries to the end that the tem- 
perance elements might be united, and vote as a unit. Their endorsement was overwhelming. It 
was the surprise of the election. It started a stampede for the waterwagon the like of which has never 


been witnessed. 


Every candidate for congress in the ninth district regardless of past wet record, non-militant 
support or quiescent indifference on the question has become more or less boisterous as a booster. 
The Prohibition stone which the builders had rejected has become the head of the corner and every- 
body is trying to make it a stepping stone to office. How sweeping the dry sentiment is may be 
judged from the fact that Randall's campaign was conducted solely as'a “dry” campaign, and he 
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polled 17,661 votes in the district as against 7,068 polled by his highest opponent, andf13,703 by both 
of his highest opponents. He received more votes than either of his opponents in every village and 
city in the district except one which he lost by eight votes. He polled more votes in the home town 
of each of his opponents, than they polled, and carried his own town by’more than three to one. 
He received over 52% of all the votes cast for the men whose names will appear on the November 
ballot for congress—in other words, he received more votes than all three of his opponents combined. 
His friends expect that as the choice of the combined dry forces of the district he will receive the vote 
of every dry voter who puts first emphasis on this important question. 

Mr. Randall has been an outspoken supporter of President Wilson’s policy in Mexico, and of 
those provisions of the currency measure that have freed the people from the menace of Wall Street. 
In these matters he contrasts sharply with both of his opponents. He has stood for downward 
revision of the tariff, and the non-partisan tariff commission advocated by Roosevelt. In short, 
his attitude on every public question has been abreast with the best progressive thought. In Congress 
he will be a conspicuous figure as the first member elected distinctly on the Prohibition issue and 
nominated primarily by the Prohibition party, also endorsed, or nominated regularly on the Demo- 
cratic ticket and running a close second on both the Progressive and Republican tickets. 


a a) a 


James §. Edwards 


James 8. Edwards is probably one of the best known 
orange and citrus fruit men in Southern California. 
For more than thirty years he has been a large pro- 
ducer and during the past twenty years he has been 
prominently ~anetel with scientific management 
and marketing. He is manager of the most complete 
packing house in California. It owns and operates 
its own ice-plant, pre-cools its fruit and has every 
modern appliance for safely, economically and eff- 
ciently handling fruit. 

Mr. Edwards entered the field as a candidate for 
congress strictly on the basis of state and national 
prohibition. He is a keen and careful student of tariff 
and other governmental problems and has been a 
leading spirit in the development of progressive ideals 
and has also been committed during his entire life to 
the overthrow of the liquor traffic in the interests of 
moral, physical and financial safety, and economy. 

A dry Progressive momement has been launched for 
the purpose of electing Mr. Edwards in November. 
The “Santa Ana Daily Register,” a leading Progres- 
sive paper, states, “Mr. Edwards is a militant Pro- 
gresstve- Prohibitionist. Indeed, while he is registered 
as a Prohibitionist, many of his friends say he is more 
of a Progressive than a Prohibitionist.” If the dry 
voters in the 11th district, which is the driest district 
in the state, will unite for the election of Mr. Ewards, 
which it now seems they are going to do, he will be 
seated by an overwhelming majority. 


. If oS a | 
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ARTHUR G. KUCK, 
CANDIDATE FOR ASSEMBLY, 
72d District 


In the session of 1913 
Arthur G. Kuck showed 
himself to be a reliable, 
painstaking, intelligent and 
businesslike Assembl y- 
man. His general know- 
ledge of California affairs 
and special familiarity with 
the need of the city and 
county of Los Angeles, 
made him a valuable legis- 
lator in our State’s last ses- 
sion and should insure his 
re-election to the next 
legislature. 

A. J]. WALLACE, 


Lieut. Govn, 
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LIKE ALLADIN’S LAMP 


are the 


“MARVELOUS PSYCHIC 
EXPERIENCES” 


running in 
‘*‘REASON’’ 


Leading Psychic Research Monthly 


Read ‘“‘London’s Modern Miracle; “Soul Flight;" 
“Detectives Aided by Spirits;"" “‘Are There Crim- 
inal Ghosts?”’: “A Wonderful Prophecy.” 


$1.00 the Year; 3 Mos. 15c. 
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—For Your Conventence— 
THE HOME TELEPHONE 


Ever ready when required. Instantan- 
eous service, no matter what time of day 
or night. A telephone for home or busi- 
ness. 





For installation call F-98, Contract 
Dept. 
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A Thought for The 
Wild Things 


N Our American Hills and 

primitive wildernesses live 

the wondrous wild things of 

God's creation, the reflections 

of His ideas of grace and beauty 
and freedom. 


These, men sometimes slay, 
that they may eat, and thereby 
survive, and it is well, for men 
are the superior ideas of God; 
but if men kill for lust or for 
greed, then men are out of har- 
mony with God. 


— James Martin. 
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